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Since the Congress of Vienna Turkey has been known as 
the sick man of Europe, ill with the maladies of misgovern- 
ment and maladministration, yet prevented from reaching 
a moribund condition by the joint ministrations of the 
Powers, the Great Physicians of the Family of Nations. If 


the course of the malady be traced historically, it will be 
found that the patient has survived primarily, not because of 
differences among the doctors as to diagnosis, but; because 
of differences as to the method of treatment. Occasionally 
a restorative tonic has been prescribed, but more frequently 
surgery has been resorted to. Thus, in the course of the last 
century, amputation was the standard procedure for re- 
storing the sick man temporarily, and Russia, Austria, 
France, England, Italy, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece and Rou- 
mania, in due course assisted in this painful surgery, the 
quarrels being mostly between the doctors, as to the portions 
to be amputated, to prevent the completion of the process of 
mortification. After each amputation, however, the restor- 
ative tonic was recommended by other physicians, and the 
sick man rallied, according to the character of the tonic 
prescribed. Last among the physicians prescribing restora- 
tive methods before the Great War was Germany, who 
recommended the phials of Kultur rather than the more 
painful processes of surgery. 
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During the Great War, Germany, as the restorative phy- 
sician, had a complete monopoly as to the remedies to be 
prescribed, while the other physicians of the European 
household, conspiring against the very existence of the 
patient, promptly decided on decapitation, and cast lots for 
his vestments. The unexpected recovery of the patient, 
the sudden changes in the physicians consulted, the return 
of the vestments, in part, to the patient—these constitute 
the salient points of the crisis in the Near East. If we may 
leave the field of metaphor in our discussion, and follow the 
essential points in the recovery in terms of more practical 
world politics, it is believed that the points involved in the 
settlement are not difficult of comprehension. 

Turkey entered the Great War under German domination. 
In return for her adhesion to the side of the Teutonic pow- 
ers there was promised a restoration of Ottoman control 
over Egypt, the Suez Canal, and over other outlying pos- 
sessions such as Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers, taken from 
Turkey by the various Great Powers. The rehabilitation 
of Turkey under German economic control, the reassertion 
of the power of the Caliphate over many of the Moslem pop- 
ulation fallen under alien control, expansion toward the east 
into Persia and toward India—all these were the promises 
made by the Wilhelmstrasse in return for Turkish support. 
By Turkish participation in the Great War, the Black Sea, 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles were barred to the 
Western Allies, while Russia, shut off from intercourse with 
her allies by German naval power in the Baltic and in the 
Straits, collapsed from the breakdown of her economic sys- 
tem. The role played by Turkey in the war was condi- 
tioned, therefore, not only by the resources at her command, 
of which the German General Staff made the greatest pos- 
sible use, but also by the strategic position occupied by the 
Ottoman Empire in the great Berlin to Bagdad plan of 
German political and economic domination. In an attempt 
to break the strangle-hold on the economic life of Russia, 
which Turkey had through her control of the Straits, Eng- 
land and the Dominions sacrificed, in vain, over a hundred 
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thousand men at Gallipoli. Under the scorching heat of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valleys, British armies toiled to wrest ter- 
ritory from the Turk, only to be thwarted at Kut-el-Amara, 
before reaching their goal at Bagdad. In vain were the 
allied endeavors of Britain and Russia against the Turco- 
German combination, and by the middle of 1916 the disrup- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire was regarded as hopeless, and 
only a hope of territorial acquisition spurred the Allied Rus- 
sian, French and British governments to agree to the parti- 
tion of parts of the Empire among them. The secret treaties 
of July, 1916, awarded Constantinople and Armenia to Rus- 
sia, Mesopotamia and Palestine to Britain, and Syria and Ci- 
licia to France, while the massacres of Armenians beyond 
the territories set down for occupation by the Russian Im- 
perial Government were winked at. One ray of hope was 
seen, however, in the revolt of the Bedouins of the desert 
against the oppressive rule of the Ottoman Government. The 
aid lent by the British to the organization of the Arab revolt, 
and the creation of the Kingdom of the Hejaz are beyond 
the scope of our inquiry, but they marked the first step in 
the awakening of the Arab tribes to distinct racial conscious- 
ness. The extension of the Arab revolt over Arabia, the 
triumphant advances of the British Armies in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, the establishment of the Armenian, Republic 
and its sisters in the Caucasus, shattered the Turkish dreams 
of Pan-Islamic dominion, and, in consequence of the hu- 
miliating Armistice of Mudros, the Ottoman Empire 
reached the nadir of its political existence. Constantinople 
was occupied by the armies and navies of the Great Pow- 
ers; the Straits, closed in wartime, were reopened, and a 
British garrison was stationed at Chanak, on the Asiatic 
side of the Dardanelles,—a new and impregnable Gib- 
raltar. By the might of the united Allied armies and 
navies the victory over the Turk had been won, and it was 
the aim of the Allies to secure it by a forceful, strict and 
just peace. Such was the situation at the close of 1918, 
when, for the first time in history, a great maritime flotilla 
lay peacefully at anchor off the Golden Horn. 
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But if the defeat of the Turks had been precipitate, time 
was on their side in adjudicating the settlement. Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary, in their respective order 
of responsibility, were called before the judgment bar of 
the Allies, and compelled to sign the respective treaties of 
peace. Turkey alone was left in the background, neglected 
by the Allies, but not forgotten by other nations. Sym- 
pathy for the outcast Turk came from various portions of 
the Moslem world, and Soviet Russia, seeking an ally who 
might proclaim a holy war against international capitalism, 
cultivated the friendship of her hereditary enemy. The 
only interest felt by the Allied governments was in the 
execution of their mutual engagements, to the exclusion of 
all Russian influences in the settlement. Britain prepared 
to keep hold of Egypt, which she had annexed at the be- 
ginning of the war, as well as to administer Palestine 
“as a national home for the Jews.” By aiding the 
minions of the Arab chieftain, Hussein, the Kingdom of the 
Hejaz became virtually a British protectorate, while the 
Emir Feisal, son of Hussein, became in due season King of 
the Mesopotamian Kingdom of Irak. Obviously, of all the 
signatory powers to the secret treaties of 1916, Great 
Britain, secure in her possession of the oil fields of Mosul, 
was the chief residuary legatee of Ottoman dominion. 
France, under the secret treaties, claimed a share of Syria, 
and occupied Cilicia in addition, although with scant 
compensation. Italy, omitted in the original bargain, en- 
deavored to secure for herself a sphere of influence in 
Adalia, in southern Anatolia. Last of all, Greece, under 
the astute leadership of Venizelos, was able to secure from 
the Allied governments permission to occupy the Asiatic 
mainland opposite the Hellenic peninsula, and occupied 
Smyrna, while she was given control of Thrace, on the 
European side of the Straits, up to within view of the 
Ottoman capital. Thus the territorial confines of the Otto- 
man Empire were strictly delimited, and it was universally 
hoped that the creation of an independent Armenia, under 
American protection, would at last afford justice to the 
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remnants, of that suffering people. Once that such settle- 
ments had been reached among the Allies, their territorial 
import was written into the clauses of the Treaty of Sevres, 
signed August 10, 1920, between the Allies and the Turkish 
Government. Harsh as those terms might seem to the 
Turk, it was generally believed by the Great Powers that 
he had no alternative except to accede to them. Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria had all protested in vain 
against the treaties forced upon them, yet the Allies had 
enforced a strict compliance, at least territorially, by put- 
ting pressure on the respective governments, 


With Turkey, however, the case was different, for it soon 
became evident that the Treaty of Sevres had been signed 
by a withered hand on behalf of the Sublime Porte. The 
government which negotiated with the Allies at Paris or 
London had lost every semblance of authority and spoke, 
acted or signed, without the possibility of enforcing its 
words or deeds. Defended against the wrath of the Turkish 
populace by the Allied bayonets in Constantinople, the gov- 
ernment of the Sultan-Caliph, headed by Damad Ferid 
Pasha, was completely repudiated by the nation at large. 
which sought to escape the responsibility for the sins of 
preceding cabinets by constituting a separate government 
in the heart of Anatolia, far from the reach of the Allies. 

The work of creating this counter-government at An- 
gora and of mobilizing the population of Anatolia in its 
support, was largely that of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, once ap 
obscure artilleryman at the Dardanelles, during the days of 
German hegemony, and today the recognized leader and 
the uncrowned ruler of Turkey. It was General Liman von 
Sanders, the German Commander at the Straits, that was 
responsible for the transfer of the young nationalist leader 
from his position in defense of Gallipoli to the command 
of a post in the interior of Anatolia. There, in the heart 
of Asiatic Turkey, Mustafa Kemal gathered around him, 
in the spring of 1919, a band of devoted followers who 
pledged themselves not to give up their struggle tor the re- 
newed recognition of the independence of Turkey, until 
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their ends had been achieved. The loss of certain portions 
of Turkey—Palestine, Syria and the lower part of the Meso- 
potamian Valleys—Mustafa Kemal recognized as irretriev- 
able, but’ according to the terms of the so-called Nationalist 
Pact, drafted in the summer of 1919 by Kemal and his fol- 
lowers, the restoration of an independent Turkey must be 
accomplished by the eviction of all foreigners from Ana- 
tolia, and by a return of Thrace and Constantinople to Tur- 
key, although the future of the Straits was not pronounced 
upon definitely. With this as the basis of his political pro- 
gram, Kemal persuaded the Ottoman deputies to desert the 
Turkish Parliament at Constantinople and rally to the Na- 
tionalist cause at Angora, and the last session of the rump 
parliament at Constantinople, in January, 1920, confirmed 
the Nationalist Pact as the program of united national 
action. Against this the Sultan and his ministers might 
protest, but their authority was without backing, either by 
the army, which was with Kemal, or by the nation at large. 
Undaunted by threats of either a religious or political char- 
acter emanating from the palace, where the Sultan-Caliph 
Mehmed VI dwelt in seclusion, the followers of Kemal met 
in the fall of 1919 and constituted the Great National As- 
sembly at Angora, as a body at once constituent, legislative 
and executive. Following the principles of ordinary par- 
liamentary government, the National Assembly chose a 
ministry accountable to the Assembly, to rule on behalf of 
the nation and to displace the Government of Damad 
Ferid Pasha and his colleagues at Constantinople. Uniquely 
enough, the ministers borrowed from the Soviet Govern- 
ment their caption of Commissaries, and rapidly took over 
the administration of the whole country without opposition 
from the Turkish population. To trace the constitutional 
aspects of the Nationalist organization is foreign to this 
discussion, save to note that throughout the succeeding 
months, and up to the present moment, Mustafa Kemal, 
Nationalist Commissary for War, has repeatedly refused 
to assume either a presidential position over his fellow- 
commissars, or any other position than that of a military 
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commander. While scoffing at the fulminations of the 
Sultan-Caliph, he has had the candor to realize that, val- 
uable as he might be to the Turkish nation in bringing it 
out of its abject position, he could not gain the support of 
Moslems to the Nationalist cause by an open repudiation of 
the Caliphate. Thus Kemal, while playing his opponents 
against each other, while rallying the military forces of a 
defeated nation for a renewed attack on its enemies, while 
accepting aid from the definitely Bolshevik commissars and 
envoys sent from Moscow, Tiflis and Erivan, never directly 
challenged the political and religious position of the Sultan- 
Caliph, in order to secure such a position for himself, what- 
ever might be the opinions of his fellow Commissars. 

The policy of Mustafa Kemal was simple and undeviat- 
ing. To fulfil the terms of the National Pact, he secured 
the assistance of Moscow, and, after openly repudiating the 
Treaty of Sevres as not binding upon the Turkish nation, 
launched an offensive jointly with the Soviet Armies against 
the weak and struggling Armenian Republic of Erivan. 
Under the joint impact of Turkish and Soviet forces, the 
Armenian Republic was vanquished and reconstituted as a 
tributary member of the Russian Soviet Republic, by the 
end of 1920. Thus, by military action, reinforced by mas- 
sacre and deportation, Kemal made his peace with Armenia 
and secured an alliance with Georgia and Russia in March, 
1921. The second phase of Kemal’s activity was directed 
against the French in Cilicia. Two important factors 
aided him in this: first, the desperate resistance of the 
native population to French occupation, coupled with the 
enormous expense of the occupation to France, and second, 
the return of Constantine I to the throne of Greece, a fact 
which caused France to withdraw all support from Greece 
and thrust her might in the scales against the Hellenes. 
The net result of this combination of circumstances was 
that, by secret negotiations behind the back of the British 
Government, France agreed to withdraw from Cilicia, re- 
stricted her area of influence in Syria to the advantage of 
Kemal and the discomfiture of the British, and made her 
separate peace with the Turks, on verv favorable economic 
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terms. Italy, following the example of France, also under- 
took negotiations looking toward peace at the same time, 
without consulting the British, and evacuated Adalia under 
promise of advantageous economic concessions as compen- 
sation. It was at this time, in March, 1921, that the Allied 
governments formally made proposals for a cessation of all 
hostilities with Turkey, including the Greeks in this pro- 
gram, but the terms proved unsatisfactory to the Greeks, 
and they alone continued the struggle, Britain deeming it 
wisest, from considerations of domestic policy, to declare 
her neutrality in the Greco-Turkish conflict. Thus, within 
a year and a half of the adoption of his policy of resistance, 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha had made his peace with all the 
Allies except Great Britain and Greece, had recovered Ar- 
menia, Cilicia and Adalia, and had gained the material and 
diplomatic support of Italy and France. It was a policy 
as brilliant as it was unprecedented, and it became obvious 
that a large portion of the Nationalist Pact had been 
achieved. To complete the redemption of Turkey, two 
further moves must be undertaken, the first, to expel the 
Greeks from Anatolia, and the second, to secure the return 
of Constantinople to the Nationalist Government, along 
with a portion, if not the whole, of Thrace. Within seven 
months of its signature, the Treaty of Sevres had been made 
a dead letter, and Great Britain, to the delight of Turkey, 
Italy, and France, had been completely isolated in her Near 
Eastern policy. Thenceforth, time was to be the ally of 
Kemal, and his efforts were devoted to securing the neces- 
sary equipment, from France, Italy and Russia, to pur- 
sue single-handed the attack against the Greeks. 

The eviction of Greece from Anatolia was not accom- 
plished without a struggle. Three distinct offensives by 
the Greeks along the arterial railroad lines of Asia Minor 
carried the Hellenic standards to the very gates of Angora, 
but Mustafa Kemal rebuffed the attacks, knowing that the 
relatively isolated position of Greece must, sooner or later, 
bring her to terms. Thus the remainder of 1921 was spent 
in the defense of Anatolia against the Greeks, until the 
British Government, foreseeing the futility of a further 
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prolongation of the conflict, renewed its endeavors at a 
Near Eastern settlement in March, 1922, in concert with 
the French and Italian Governments, only to find the others 
actually at peace with the Turks. Under the circumstances, 
the conditions imposed by the Allies as the preliminaries 
for peace practically meant the withdrawal of the Greeks 
from Anatolia, and the Government of Constantine, un- 
willing to admit its failure in Asia Minor to the Greek 
Nation, peremptorily rejected the proposed terms. In June, 
endeavors were made to persuade Constantine to abdicate, 
in order to remove Greece from the diplomatic impasse into 
which she had wandered since the overthrow of Venizelos 
in the fall of 1920. These efforts failed, but Constantine 
withdrew from Smyrna and returned to Athens, leaving one 
of the Princes of the Royal Household in control of what he 
was pleased to denominate “the Kingdom of Ionia,” a phan- 
tom administrative unit in which the Greeks ruled by mili- 
tary measures alone. By August, it was obvious that 
Kemal’s forces were massing for a terrific onslaught, hence 
Constantine, in a final desperate and dramatic gesture, an- 
nounced a Greek advance on Constantinople as a cover for 
the removal of the major portion of his troops from Ana- 
tolia to Thrace, lest his entire army be annihilated in the 
impending onslaught. 

The move was as bold as it was desperate, but it failed to 
attain its end. Any assault on Constantinople, whether as 
a feignt, or in reality intended as a march on the coveted 
Byzantium, instantly withdrew the last vestige of British 
support from Greece, because it was a challenge to tha pos- 
session of Constantinople, which had been in formal British 
occupation since France and Italy had made their peace with 
the Turk. Under the circumstances, when Kemal struck 
an unexpected blow at the Greek lines in Anatolia, the entire 
Greek defensive collapsed. The desperate retreat to tne 
coast, the loss and sacking of Smyrna, the utter disaster 
to the entire Greek army in Asia Minor, marked the conclu- 
sion of Kemal’s campaign against the Greeks. In a fort- 
night after the final offensive was begun, the Greeks had 
been driven into the sea, and the Christian population of 
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Smyrna evicted or massacred. As a consequence, Constan- 
tine lost his throne by revolution, and Greece was forced 
to give up the struggle. One possible enemy, and one alone, 
remained for Kemal to make his peace with—Great Britain. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Sevres, the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus—the entire approach 
from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea—were constituted 
into a special district called “the Zone of the Straits,” which 
was put under a special status of international control. In 
the phraseology of the treaty, the Straits were “neutralized.” 
This meant that they were to be disarmed and kept open 
to all nations in time of peace as well as in time of war. 
The commanding authority, able to enforce that decision, 
was to be an, interallied commission, consisting, under the 
circumstances, of representatives of the three Great Allied 
Powers, Great Britain, Italy, and France. Thus, while a 
semblance of international control was kept up, in reality, 
the control of the Straits was placed in the hands of the 
power with the greatest naval forces at its command. Under 
the terms of the Armistice of Mudros, Great Britain had 
occupied both sides of the entrance to the Straits, at Gallipoli 
and Chanak, and later, the upper end of the Straits, at Con- 
stantinople and Ismid. Thus Great Britain, with a show of 
Allied cooperation, had occupied militarily, with a measure 
of naval support, the strategic points commanding the en- 
trance to the Straits, denominating these positions a “neu- 
tral zone” into which neither Turks nor Greeks would be ad- 
mitted. The neutral zone was created legally by the Treaty 
of Sevres, while the occupation dated from the Armistice of 
Mudros, in 1918. Thus the British position in the Straits 
was based de facto on the naval and military victory of 1918, 
and de jure on the unfatified, dead-letter Treaty of Sevres, 
which Mustafa Kemal had always refused to recognize. 
Kemal’s next move, after evicting the Greeks from Anatolia, 
was toward the neutral zone in the hopes of a prompt cross- 
ing to Constantinople and Thrace. With an army flushed 
with victory, it would be difficult to persuade Kemal to re- 
frain from encroaching on zones whose legal validity he had 
never acknowledged. Hence the northward move toward 
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the Straits, made by Kemal on the morrow of the capture 
of Smyrna, brought the intrepid Turkish leader face to face 
with his last enemy, the British fleet. In his opinion, the 
British were in occupation of the Straits, not for the purpose 
of keeping them open to all nations, but for the purpose of 
controlling traffic therein. The neutral zone, he held, wus 
merely a shield for the Greek navy and a cover for the 
maintenance of British control over Constantinople. Hence, 
taking his stand on the provisions of the Russo-Turkish 
Treaty of 1921, Kemal regarded the question of the patrol- 
ling of the Straits as an international one, in the solution 
of which all littoral states of the Black Sea, and these alone, 
must participate. Such a position, however honestly taken, 
was a direct challenge to British sea-power, and one which 
the British Government could not recognize. In conse- 
quence of Kemal’s advance toward the Straits, the British 
High Commissioner at Constantinople, General Sir Charles 
Harrington, issued a warning to Kemal that he must respect 
the integrity of the neutral zones. Despite this action, the 
Kemalist troops invaded the neutral zone at several points, 
at both ends of the Straits, without, however, attacking the 
British. 

At this point, an unfortunate move was made on behalf of 
the British Government by the British Prime Minister, in a 
request to the self-governing dominions for assistance in the 
defense of the Straits. This request, communicated with- 
out a previous consultation of the other Allied governments, 
came like a bolt from the blue, as a direct challenge to Kemal 
as well as to the other Allied governments. Not content 
with merely increasing her naval forces in the Straits, Great 
Britain, by a single-handed action at a critical moment, 
alienated her Allies, who forthwith withdrew their contin- 
gents from the southern side of the Straits, leaving the 
British alone in possession of Chanak and Ismid. This pre- 
cipitate action, while demonstrating to the world at large 
the solidarity of the British Empire in support of England’s 
position, also revealed a marked disapproval of the action of 
the government by all classes in England itself. The Labour 
party, in particular, branded this as a warlike move, utterly 
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without foundation in national necessities, while the Union 
for Democratic Control regarded the question of the freedom 
of the Straits as one totally extraneous to British policy. 
It pointed out that Mustafa Kemal Pasha, in sending 
Fethi Bey, the Minister of the Interior, to London, with 
proposals for the neutralization and demilitarization of the 
Straits, under the perpetual supervision of the League of 
Nations, had been rudely rebuffed, as the British Cabinet 
refused to receive him. The purpose of his mission was, in 
fact, suppressed and the country was kept in the dark as to 
his proposals. How far the proposals emanating from Mus- 
tafa Kemal at a time before his victory over the Greeks were 
genuine, it is impossible to discover, but the unanimity of 
the British delegates to the Third League of Nations As- 
sembly at Geneva in refusing to submit the issue to the 
League, lends color to the fact that the proposals of Fethi 
Bey were extremely distasteful to the British. The Labour 
Party, taking the opposite view, insisted upon the reference 
of the question to the League, or else to a Near Eastern Con- 
ference, to which Bulgaria, Germany and Russia should be 
invited. Briefly, the cabinet’s point of view rested on the 
necessity of maintaining, single-handed if necessary, the 
fruits of Britain’s naval victory of 1918, while the opposi- 
tion parties stood for the reference of the entire Near East- 
ern Question, including the matter of the Straits, to the 
League of Nations, or to a special conference, for settle- 
ment. 

At this juncture, the Russian Soviet Government, in a note 
to the British Government, made clear its position, alleging 
that Britain alone was seeking to keep the control of the 
Straits in her own hands, whereas all states—not merely the 
Black Sea States—should be consulted in seeking a peaceful 
solution of the question. In its opinion, “the root of the 
question in the Near East was to be found solely in the 
recognition of the right of the Turkish people effectively 
to restore its undivided sovereignty over Turkish territory 
and particularly over Constantinople, the Capital of Turkey, 
and over the Straits.” This made it clear that Russia, while 
not wanting the Straits herself, desired their control to re- 
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main either in Turkish or international hands. Once more 
the Russian Government, however unrecognized, however 
impotent, asserted its voice in the Near Eastern Settlement. 
By implication, it recognized the need of returning Thrace 
to the Turks, as did the Labour Party, which quoted the 
Prime Minister’s war-aims demand for the restoration to 
Turkey of the territories of Thrace “predominantly Turkish 
in race.” Thus, inevitably, the questions of the control of 
the Straits became interrelated with the problem of the re- 
turn of Constantinople and Thrace to the Turks. 

Prompt action was necessary under the circumstances, 
to prevent either of two possible consequences, first, the 
breakup of the Entente Cordiale between France and Great 
Britain, a step which would mean the complete reversal 
of Anglo-French foreign policy, or second, the clashing of 
the Turks and the British at the Straits, over the question 
of the neutral zones. In consequence, the British Govern- 
ment, dropping the bellicose attitude assumed by the Prime 
Minister in his appeal to the dominions, sent the Earl of 
Curzon to Paris to restore harmony, and bring about con- 
certed action on the part of the Powers. To accomplish 
this end certain concessions were necessary on all sides, 
but the tact of the British Foreign Secretary prevented a 
breach and restored quickly the much needed harmony be- 
tween the Allied governments. On September 23, there- 
fore, the Allied governments issued their proposals to Mus- 
tafa Kemal, indicating the concessions they were willing 
to make and outlining their general policy towards Turkey. 
The recognition of Turkey’s claims to Thrace, as far as the 
river Maritza and including Adrianople, was made condi- 
tional upon the observance of the neutrality of the zones on 
the Straits pending and during the meeting of a special 
conference to consider the problems of the Near East with 
a view to negotiating and consolidating a final treaty of 
peace between Turkey, Greece and the Allied Powers. As 
to the Straits, the Allied proposal suggested a concerted 
endeavor by the Powers to be represented at the confer- 
ence “to demilitarize. ..certain zones to be fixed; to obtain 
peaceful and orderly re-establishment of Turkey’s author- 
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ity, and finally to assume effectively under the League of 
Nations maintenance of the freedom of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, as well as protec- 
tion of religious and racial minorities.” Support was 
promised for Turkey’s admission into the League of Na- 
tions, while the withdrawal of Allied troops from Con- 
stantinople on the entry into force of the treaty of peace 
was promised. Under such circumstances, the Allied gov- 
ernments were willing to meet with Mustafa Kemal for an 
armistice conference at Mudania. With the provisions re- 
garding the freedom of the Straits and the protection of 
racial and religious minorities, the United States at once 
agreed, contrary to its usual practice, since the war, of 
abstaining from European affairs. Under the circum- 
stances, and under French pressure, Mustafa Kemal yielded 
to the Allied note, backed by a forty-eight hour ultimatum 
from General Harrington, and agreed to observe provi- 
sionally the neutrality of the Straits. In compliance with 
the Allied request, an armistice conference at Mudania 
was agreed to. Plainly, Kemal had won at a stroke all 
that he had hoped to obtain by fighting. Britain’s naval 
demonstration had, however, deterred him, as much as had 
French influences, from an assault on the Straits, and the 
decision of the status of the Straits had been placed in other 
hands than those of exclusively Black Sea States. With 
the Greeks definitely out of Asia Minor and half of Thrace, 
Kemal might well pause in his operations, assured that the 
Great Powers of Europe would do him homage. Italy and 
France were virtually his allies, while Great Britain, which 
had spurned in August the proposals of Fethi Bey for the 
neutralization of the Straits, eagerly grasped at the pro- 
visional recognition of the neutral zones at the price of 
letting the Turk return to Europe. 

Plainly this was a diplomatic humiliation for Great 
Britain, the more humiliating because it had been foreseen 
by experts, and because it had been brought about, not by 
the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but by the Prime 
Minister himself. On August 4, in a speech during the 
closing hours of Parliament’s session, Lloyd George had re- 
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called the occasion of Great Britain’s entry into the war 
eight years ago by a glowing eulogy of the Greeks, in whose 
prowess he was still confident. Within two months, his 
plea for the retention of Greek sovereignty over Smyrna 
in the interests of humanity, his insistence on keeping the 
Anatolian war from spreading into Europe, had practically 
been vitiated and the British nation had virtually repudiated 
his leadership. Mustafa Kemal, by his victory over the 
Greeks, by his successful massacres on a large scale, had 
earned the respect of Europe and Turkey had been pro- 
posed for membership in the League of Nations. But more 
was involved in his victory than the mere reconquest of 
Eastern Thrace. Kemal well knew, as did both France and 
Italy, that his victory’ had redressed not only Turkey’s 
wrongs, but the whole European system. The attempt of 
Lloyd George to secure a concert of Europe against the re- 
turn of the Turk had failed dismally, and it was clearly 
revealed that the game of the Balance of Power had re- 
turned to the European chessboard. Therein lay the dra- 
matic significance of the Kemalist triumph, in that Italy 
and France, acting in concert, had rehabilitated Turkey in 
the eyes of Europe, humiliated Britain, and restored to the 
Continental side of the English Channel the determining 
voice in the affairs of Europe. 

British resentment was bitter, not only on account of the 
humiliation itself, but also on account of the lack of states- 
manship which had provoked it. Britain had failed, in her 
support of the Greeks, to provide an honorable exit either for 
them or for herself, in the event of a, Kemalist victory, and 
only the formidable show of force by the way of a naval 
demonstration had saved Great Britain’s face at the risk 
of an unfortunate war. The British public, as a whole, 
strongly approved the naval demonstration as the only pos- 
sible course under the circumstances, although the folly of 
having brought things to such a pass was heartily regretted. 
Lord Curzon’s mission to Paris, productive of the settlement 
with Kemal, was viewed both at home and abroad as a trip 
to Canossa, whereby Great Britain, for the purpose of main- 
taining the Entente Cordiale, sacrificed practically every 
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vestige of her Near Eastern policy. Outwardly the Allies 
retained a complete show of harmony, but, as the French 
press satirically remarked, “militarist France had to keep 
pacifist England from starting another world war’! 

For France, it was a real diplomatic triumph. By a 
policy of cleverness, she had secured for herself the most 
advantageous concessions in Asia Minor, had discredited 
and evicted Greece, had humbled British naval pretensions, 
created a new force in the European world, and restored 
the Continental Balance of Power. What more could Poin- 
care ask, after nine months of office, than to say he had 
adjusted the balance and redressed Great Britain’s over- 
whelming influence in the European world? 

Poincare’s victory was secured partly by his own actions, 
particularly in persuading the Balkan nations to remain 
disinterested spectators while Britain prepared to defend 
her position in the Straits, and partly through the delicate 
mission he intrusted to M. Henri Franklin-Bouillon, as his 
personal envoy to Mustafa Kemal. Between Lord Curzon’s 
dramatic capitulation at Paris, and Franklin-Bouillon’s ar- 
rival at Smyrna, however, the world waited with bated 
breath to see whether war between Britain and Turkey 
would ensue from Turkish encroachments on, and incursions 
into, the neutral zones on the southern side of the Straits. 
Irregular bands marched up to the very entanglements set 
up by the British at Chanak, yet so great was the restraint 
of the British, and so firm France’s pressure on Mustafa 
Kemal, that neither side provoked an attack. Once that 
Franklin-Bouillon was with Kemal, to acquaint him with 
the views of France as the moderating influence, the world 
breathed more easily. All Greek forces on the southern 
side of the Straits had disappeared, and for the moment 
Kemal had nothing to fear from them. 

In Greece, however, disaster had spelled revolution. The 
populace, which had incurred the wrath of the Allies by 
overthrowing Venizelos and welcoming back Constantine, 
quickly reacted under the lash of defeat and acquiesced in 
the movement of military leaders to force the king’s abdi- 
cation and reverse the government’s policy. While Kemal 
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paused behind the British fortifications at Chanak, Con- 
stantine ingloriously abdicated and retired to Sicily. This 
drastic change in Greek policy was viewed in London with 
considerable favor, it being hoped by Mr. Lloyd George that 
the return of Venizelos to power might admit of a modifica- 
tion of the terms proposed to Kemal. If such a hope was 
ever possible of realization, Kemal’s commanding position 
had killed it. With France’s full support for his aims and 
extremely favorable concessions from the Allies, Kemal 
could stand his ground firmly and refuse the slightest mod- 
ifications of his hard-won bargain with Britain and the 
Allies. In fact, his acceptance of the Allied terms was con- 
ditioned on a series of guarantees concerning the evacuation 
of Thrace—guarantees which received full French backing 
and support. These demanded the occupation of Thrace by 
a Nationalist gendarmerie, the transfer of civil administra- 
tion to Kemalist functionaries, the prompt evacuation of 
Thrace by the Greeks and the garrisoning of the larger 
towns, and the district beyond the Maritza River, by the 
Allies. It was under these conditions, and these only, that 
Kemal would consent to treat with the Allies. They were 
harsh terms, but terms which were dictated by Kemal’s 
superior military position, and as such, they were accepted 
by the Allied governments previous to the assembling of the 
armistice conference at Mudania. “Turkey,” as M. Frank- 
lin-Bouillon pithily put it, “in consequence of her victories, 
now has no enemy to face.” Plainly, British pretensions 
had crumbled, and the Turk was to be readmitted to Europe 
on his own conditions. 

At Mudania, in negotiating the armistice and making pro- 
vision for the Turkish occupation of Thrace, the Nation- 
alist delegates raised the question as to the future of Con- 
stantinople and demanded the immediate evacuation of the 
Turkish capital by the Allied governments, in which demand 
Franklin-Bouillon supported the Turks. Under the terms 
of the Allied armistice note, however, evacuation of Con- 
stantinople was to take place after the signing of a definite 
treaty of peace, hence Britain and Italy refused to accede, 
and the conference was temporarily suspended. When it 
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resumed its sessions, the Allied governments had reached 
an agreement to return Thrace as soon as possible, under 
conditions in the final protocol, but reserved their decision 
as to Constantinople. Finally, on October 10, a full arm- 
istice agreement was signed at Mudania, putting an end to 
the existing hostilities. Under its terms military evacua- 
tion of Thrace by the Greeks and occupation by the Turks 
under Allied supervision was provided for, within a fort- 
night, civil administration to pass into Turkish hands within 
a month following. Allied commissions supervising the 
transfer of authority were to withdraw within a month 
thereafter. Until peace was ratified, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was not to transport any troops into Thrace, while 
mixed commissions were to delimit carefully new neutral 
zones of allied occupation and respect them. This conven- 
tion entered into force on October 13. 

The immediate objective, namely, the suspension of hos- 
tilities, having been reached by the Allied governments and 
Turkey, the much larger question of the whole Near Eastern 
settlement looms up, and the questions are as yet unsettled. 
These involve the general settlement between the Allies and 
Turkey as to boundaries, financial matters, military affairs, 
reparations, and the vital question of the capitulations. In 
this respect, the Lausanne conference is likely to encounter 
serious difficulties. Under existing conditions, no civilized 
country, short of Soviet Russia, has agreed to the suspension 
of the capitulations—an arrangement which places every 
foreigner in Turkey at the mercy of Turkish courts and law, 
which afford, at best, a very questionable protection. The 
United States, in this respect, is definitely on record as op- 
posed to the abrogation of the capitulations, in view of its 
extensive humanitarian and philanthropic interests in Tur- 
key. It is the general view of the Allies, that only the three 
Great Powers and Greece, Jugoslavia and Roumania, have 
direct interests in the settlement, as the United States is not 
inclined to question the political settlement reached. Great 
Britain, however, has requested the Japanese Government 
to participate, thereby seeking to restore an aspect of con- 
certed Allied action in reaching a Near Eastern settlement. 
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In that settlement it does not appear that either Russia or 
the Caucasus republics will be consulted, despite their pro- 
tests, and it is altogether likely that the same failure in pol- 
icy which marred the Paris Conference—the omission of 
consultation of Russia—will be repeated. It has been sug- 
gested that a larger conference, in which the interests of 
the Black Sea Powers might well be consulted, should be held 
with regard to the settlement of the control of the Straits. 
In any event, the settlement as regards the Straits demands 
international action on the widest possible basis, whether 
reached in an independent conference or in one under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 
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It is still the true policy of the United States to leave the parties 
{Latin-America] to themselves, in the hope that other powers will 
pursue the same course.—Monroe’s Message, 1823. 

It is not true that the United States feels any land hunger or en- 
tertains any projects as regards the other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere save such as are for their welfare. All that this country 
desires is to see the neighboring countries stable, orderly, and pros- 
perous. Any country whose people conduct themselves well can count 
ufon our hearty friendship. If a nation shows that it knows how 
to act with reasonable efficiency and decency in social and political 
matters, if it keeps order and pays its obligations, it need fear no 
interference from the United States. Chronic wrong-doing or an 
impotence which results in a general loosening of the ties of civilized 
society, may .. . ultimately require intervention by some civilized 
nation, and . . . the Monroe Doctrine may force this United States 
. . « to the exercise of an international police power—Roosevelt, 
Annual Message, 1904. 

Human rights, national integrity, and opportunity as against ma- 
terial interests—that, is the issue which we now have to face. I 
want to take this occasion to say that the United Sates will never 
again seek one additional foot of territory by conquest. She will 
devote herself to showing that she knows how to make honorable 
and fruitful use of the territory she has, and she must regard it as 
one of the duties of friendship to see that from no quarter are ma- 
terial interests made superior to human liberty and national oppor- 
tunity.—President Wilson’s Mobile Address, 1918. 

To some people the whole Mexican embroglio smells of 
oil. While there are some phases of the trouble between the 


United States and Mexico, extending over a series of years, 




























1Copyright, 1922, by David Y. Thomas. 
Read in part at the Third Annual Meeting of the Southwestern 
Political Science Association, Norman, Oklahoma, March 25, 1922. 
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which have no intimate connection with oil, there are few, 
if any, which do not, directly or indirectly, affect the prop- 
erty rights of foreigners in Mexico. The insecurity of life 
and property furnished an excuse for European interven- 
tion and for a time this did not seem a remote possibility. 
That would have involved very directly the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The demand of Americans with property rights in 
Mexico, particularly those with oil interests, for interven- 
tion by the United States was for a time persistent and in- 
sistent. This involves that side of the Monroe Doctrine 
which promises to leave the Latin-American States to them- 
selves. 


In 1877 Porfirio Diaz began an autocratic rule of Mexico 
which lasted, with an interval of four years (1880-1884) 
until 1911. He wanted the country developed. As native 
capacity and capital seemed to be lacking he held out allur- 
ing inducements to foreign capitalists. Concessions were 
granted for mining, railroad building, stock-raising, fruit- 
growing, and what not until by, the end of Diaz’s career 


the iarger part of tha wealth of Mexico was in alien hands. 
The masses of the people were landless, ignorant and poor, 
many of them peons. Discontent grew apace and in 1911 
Francisco Madero succeeded in driving Diaz out and was 
himself elected President. 

Diaz had maintained a semblance of order by buying off 
the bandits with money and offices. Madero was unable to 
meet this situation and more or less disorder, with inse- 
curity to life and property, has prevailed since the disap- 
pearance of Diaz. Early in 1913 Madero was killed and 
Huerta, whose hands were stained with the blood of Ma- 
dero, seized the reins of government. He was promptly 
recognized by the leading European powers. President 
Taft awaited the inauguration of President Wilson, who 
refused to recognize Huerta, largely because of his con- 
nection with the murder of Madero. Said he: “We can 
have no sympathy with those who seek to seize the power 
of government to advance their own personal interests or 
ambitions.” 
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In August, 1913, President Wilson sent a personal repre- 
sentative who proposed the following solution of the prob- 
lem: (1) the cessation of hostilities by the warring fac- 
tions; (2) an early and free presidential election, in which 
Huerta should not be a candidate; (3) agreement by all 
parties to abide by the result. As Huerta would not ac- 
cept the proposal it was useless to present it to the other 
factions and President Wilson now settled down into a 
policy of “watchful waiting’ for the downfall of Huerta. 
Indeed, his policy was shaped to help bring about that 
event, and he warned American citizens to get out of 
Mexico. 

This policy of “watchful waiting” was roundly denounced 
by the jingoes and those whose property interests were in- 
volved. They pointed to the warships of France, Germany 
and Great Britain in Mexican waters to protect their na- 
tionals and cried shame that we should hold back and deny 
protection to our citizens. They called for intervention, 
even annexation. Naturally reports became current that 
the European powers were going to adopt a policy contrary 
to that of the United States. If they intervened, what would 
become of the Monroe Doctrine? Senator Bacon, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, admitted that 
they would be justified in landing marines for protection, 
but thought it best that they should ask the United States 
to do this when such protection was necessary. The situa- 
tion was soon eased when Great Britain asked the United 
States to investigate the killing of her subject, Mr. Benton, 
instead of doing it herself. Soon the further possibility of 
European intervention was averted by the outbreak of the 
Great War. 

In April, 1914, the capture of Vera Cruz by American 
forces because of the refusal of Huerta to apologize for the 
arrest of several American sailors caused Latin-America 
to fear that the interventionists and annexationists were at 
last in the saddle; and the A B C powers (Argentine, Brazil, 
and Chile) offered to mediate. The result was a protocol 
providing for the establishment of a provisional government 
by agreement between Huerta and Carranza and promising 
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immediate recognition by the United States and the A B C 
powers. But Carranza was gaining and refused to accept 
the protocol. July 5 Huerta was “elected” President, but 
ten days later he recognized that he was beaten, resigned 
and fled to Europe. August 20, Carranza entered the city 
of Mexico but he and his general, Villa, soon fell to fighting. 

President Wilson now (June, 1915) proposed to the A 
B C powers and Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala that they 
join the United States in formulating plans for a provi- 
sional government, but before the conference adjourned 
Carranza seemed to be mastering the situation, and it ad- 
vised his recognition. October 19, Carranza was recog- 
nized as head of the provisional government. An embargo 
on the shipment of arms into Mexico was laid, and the 
policy of “watchful waiting” was resumed. 


Villa was infuriated by this action and did not wait long 
to raid over the border and attack Columbus, New Mexico 
(March 9, 1916). This led to the invasion of Mexico, with 
the reluctant consent of Carranza, by a considerable Amer- 
ican force “in aid of the constituted authorities of Mexico” 
in repressing disorder. 


The pressure of the jingoes now became tremendous. As 
a means of combatting it President Wilson issued a public 
statement in which he referred to the “sinister and un- 
scrupulous influences” at work to make him go in and 
“clean up Mexico” .. . “in the interest of certain American 
owners of Mexican property” but he declared that this 
would not be done so long as a “sane and honorable” policy 
was followed by the United States. Later he declared that 
it was the right of any people to do anything they please 
with their own country and their own government.’ 

By January, 1917, our government recognized the hope- 
lessness| of the attempt to capture Villa, and, considering 
the disgruntled state of Carranza’s mind over the presence 
of American soldiers on Mexican soil, withdrew all our 
troops. February 5, the new Mexican constitution, which 


2Robinson and West, The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, 96-7, 
118, 115. 
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had been framed by a constituent assembly, was proclaimed, 
effective May 1. Immediately following this, Ambassador 
Fletcher took up his residence in Mexico and a little later 
the Mexican ambassador was received at Washington. Be- 
fore presenting his letter, Mr. Fletcher is reported to have 
asked if Article 27 would be retroactive. Just what reply 
he received is not known, but probably he was assured by 
the de facto government that it would not be.’ May 1, 
Carranza was inaugurated as constitutional president and 
normal, or nearly normal, relations seemed to have been 
restored once more. 

But a new rift soon appeared. The constituent conven- 
tion had made an earnest effort to guarantee to the Mexican 
people a share in the wealth of their country and to pro- 
tect them against exploitation. In doing so they stipulated 
in the famous Article 27 that ownership of mineral re- 
sources was vested in the nation. The constitution also 
provides that only native born or naturalized Mexicans may 
acquire lands, mines and oil, but foreigners may be granted 
similar rights, if they agree not to invoke the protection 
of their government in respect to the same under penalty 
of forfeiture.* 

Before the revolutions began, chiefly under the Diaz 
regime, foreigners invested heavily in Mexico. The orig- 
inal investments have been estimated at $1,875,000,000, the 
British leading with $670,000,000, Americans following 
with $653,000,000, the French with $85,000,000, Germans 
with $55,000,000 and all others with $190,000,000. The 
American investors were concerned chiefly with railroads 
($150,000,000), oil ($200,000,000) and mines ($200,000,- 
000). By 1910, just before the end of the Diaz regime, it 
was estimated that the American investments had grown to 
$2,000,000,000, the increase being chiefly in oil.. In recent 
years the investors in oil have held the front of the Mexican 
stage. 


8The Nation, 108:630-2. 

*New York Times, May 18, 1920, p. 28. Ann. Acad., May, 1917, 
Sup., 15f. 

‘Jbid., July 6, 1919, IV, 1. 
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It has been known for nearly a century that there was oil 
in Mexico, but the great development of the oil industry 
has taken place in the last twenty-five years. In 1901 Mr. 
E. L. Doheny, of San Francisco, visited the Tampico fields, 
secured a claim to some land and organized a company. The 
Waters Pierce Company and other American concerns se- 
cured concessions, as did also Pearson and Son (Cowdray). 

In 1919 the British oil interests in Mexico amounted, ac- 
cording to El Universal, a Mexican daily paper, to about 
$500,000,000, divided among fifteen companies. By far the 
largest of these was the Aquila Petroleum Company (Cow- 
dray). There were several companies of an international 
character, such as the Royal Dutch-Shell combine and others 
which were said to be controlled by the British government. 
American capital was heavily represented in some of these, 
$25,000,000 having been put in the Royal Dutch-Shell in 
1916. The Standard Oil of England and the Standard Oil 
of Mexico were also listed as British companies operating 
in Mexico.* 


In 1919, 299 wells were in operation in Mexico with a 
capacity nearly double that of 230,000 wells in the United 
States. Of the 299 wells, 204 belonged to American citi- 
zens. The American wells had a capacity of 1,300,000 bar- 
rels a day, one well alone spouting 300,000. British sub- 
jects owned 69 wells with a capacity of 200,000 barrels a 
day. The other 26 wells were of Mexican and mixed owner- 
ship and their capacity was about 100,000 barrels. 


By the middle of 1919 claims against Mexico for dam- 
ages amounting’ to $500,000,000 had been filed with the De- 
partment of State at Washington. The claims were based 
on the destruction of new values in property created by 
American energy; the destruction of business by confisca- 
tory taxes and unrestrained banditry, which made business 
operations impossible; the destruction of original values 
through an unstable government; the destruction of the 
financial and credit system through government decrees; 
the loss of profits which would have been made by the con- 


*Ibid., Aug. 29, 1919, IV, 7; Aug. 19, 5:3. 
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tinuation of business without interruption. A year later 
the figure given by the Fall Committee amounted to $505,- 
002,434, of which $14,675,000 was for 784 deaths, $2,846,301 
for personal injuries, and $200,000,000 for oil, stock ranches, 
plantations, etc. 

The foregoing figures make it easy to understand the 
peculiar interest of American investors in oil in Article 27 
of the Mexican constitution, and in the attitude of the Car- 
ranza and Obregon governments toward that article and 
toward the subject of taxation. 

February 19, 1918, the Carranza government, acting 
under the authority of the constitution of 1917, levied a 
tax on oil leases ranging from 10 per cent where the rental 
amounted to five pesos ($2.50) or less per hectare for a year 
up to 50 per cent of all over ten pesos. Under Article 27 all 
owners or lessees who desired to operate the land held by 
them were required to file a statement within three months; 
all lands not so registered were to be open to claims for 
leases. Only leases executed prior to May 1, 1917, would be 
recognized.’ 

The oil operators at once protested against this as con- 
fiscatory, being an attempt to deprive them of property 
rights in the subsoil and of exemption from any tax on oil 
rights acquired by grants from President Diaz. 

This led to a long drawn out controversy, the precise 
merits of which do not concern us. The Mexican constitu- 
tion of 1917 was put out as a revision of the constitution of 
1857. Some American opponents of the claims of the oil 
interests maintained that they never had acquired title to 
the subsoil, as Diaz had violated the constitution of 1857 
in attempting to grant such rights. However, it does not 
appear that the Carranza government ever put forward this 
claim. It simply pointed to the constitution of 1917 and 
asked for obedience to the laws. 

Soon after the decree was issued the American Depart- 
ment of State protested against it as confiscatory or tend- 
ing to confiscation, as did also the foreign offices of France, 


taNew York Times, July 6, 1919, IV, 1. June 1, 1920. 


7Legislacion Petrolera: Leyes, Decretos y Disposiciones Administra- 
tivas Referentes a la Industria del Petroleo, 1783-1921, p. 102. 
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Great Britain, and Holland. A few concessions were made 
by Carranza, among them an extension of the time for reg- 
istration to August 15, and a slight modification in the tax. 
On the principle involved he would yield nothing. 

For the time being the American government seems to 
have contented itself with the protest. About two months 
later President Wilson, in addressing a delegation of Mex- 
ican editors (June 7), said that “we had no right to dictate 
to Mexico in any particular with regard to her own affairs,” 
and in other words gave expression of friendship. 

The various groups interested in Mexico now began to 
organize for protection. Early in 1919 a financial agent of 
Mexico arrived in New York to negotiate a loan, whereupon 
an International Committee of Bankers (ten American, five 
British, five French) was organized to look into the matter. 
If the government would not take joint action with any 
other power, the bankers would act jointly with foreign 
bankers and later they agreed that no loan should be made 
to Mexico without the agreement of the several groups. 
There was also a National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico, the directorate of which was 
interlocked with that of the bankers’ association, and this 
organization sent Mr. E. L. Doheny to Paris to lay their 
claims before the Peace Conference. 

The Senate now took part in the discussions and directed 
its Committee on Foreign Relations to investigate. Numer- 
ous hearings were held in Washington, then a sub-commit- 
tee, of which Senator Fall was chairman, went to Texas and 
the Mexican border. Further fuel was added to the flame 
by the alleged kidnaping of the American consul W. A. 
Jenkins. Soon after this Senator Fall introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Senate calling for a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions, but, under the advice of President Wilson, the reso- 
lution was dropped. 

But the oil men continue their protests against the action 
of the Mexican government and again ask for the protection 
of the United States. Failing to get satisfactory assurances 
then they mutually pledged themselves not to pay the taxes 
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fixed by Carranza. They claimed that the taxes were con- 
fiscatory and threatened to shut down. 

Charges were freely made by some that the oil men paid 
revolutionary leaders to stir up trouble. Such charges 
were vigorously denied, but the oil men admitted that they 
paid the revolutionists to secure immunity or protection.® 

Whether it had any outside help or not, a revolutionary 
movement was gaining strength and in May, 1920, Car- 
ranza was driven from Mexico City and murdered. De la 
Huerta now set up a provisional government as paving the 
way for Obregon as constitutional President. In seeking 
recognition, Huerta said that Mexico wished to meet its 
obligations. 

Business men now warned Secretary Colby against pre- 
mature recognition and Ambassador H. P. Fletcher sug- 
gested that, as a condition of recognition, a promise should 
be exacted that American citizens should not be deprived 
of their property without compensation, that that taken 
by Carranza should be restored, and that Article 27 should 
not be made retroactive. About this time Senator Fall’s 
committee reported to the Senate and advised that a new 
treaty be exacted. 

The treaty should provide that: 

Article 130, regulating religious and secular teaching, 
should not apply to Americans. 

Article 27 should not apply to Americans. 

Article 33, authorizing the President to expel foreigners, 
should not apply to Americans. 

A claims commission should be appointed at once to pass 
on American claims for damages. 

If these demands were granted, then the United States, 
preferably the government thereof, should extend financial 
aid for the refunding of the entire debt and the rehabilita- 


8In this connection it is interesting to note that in January, 1922, 
the director of the National Association for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Rights in Mexico resigned under pressure of his associates be- 
cause of a letter he had written promising “utmost help to the side 
of any capable, sincere and aggressive Mexican who desires to restore 
to his country the peace, prosperity, credit and honor it once claimed.” 
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tion of industry. If not, then a military occupation was 
advised. 

After several weeks of deliberation Secretary Colby an- 
nounced that, to secure recognition, Mexico must show by 
performance that it intended to respect the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens, that it must indemnify foreign- 
ers for losses due to the revolution, and abrogate the con- 
fiscatory decrees of Carranga. No demand was made at 
this time (August 17, 1920) for a treaty.° 

Huerta was hardly seated before the oil men began nego- 
tiations with him. However, he refused to nullify Car- 
ranza’s decrees, a position which he did not modify after 
the receipt of Secretary Colby’s letter. He did make some 
concessions to the oil men only to have to complain of their 
obstinacy and threaten them with legal action on back taxes. 
They paid then under protest. 

Were the taxes confiscatory? Several new companies 
secured concessions and began business after May 1, 1917. 
The British companies continued in business and some of 
them paid dividends of 25 per cent and 30 per cent after 
having paid the taxes. In the 1920 annual report of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company Mr. E. L. Doheny said that 
the net profit for the year, after deducting depreciation and 
taxes, was $9,773,898, or 20.5 per cent as compared with 
14.75 per cent for 1919. The Pan-American Petroleum 
Company made a net profit of 19.5 per cent. Several other 
companies reported earnings of like amount.’° 

October 19, 1920, the report was given out that the State 
Department would advise President Wilson not to recog- 
nize the Huerta-Obregon government on account of the 
murder of Carranza. A day later Secretary Colby had a 
conversation with R. V. Pesquiera, confidential agent of 
Huerta, and then announced that the prospects of recogni- 
tion seemed good. Possibly the blood stains were now con- 
sidered as having been wiped out by the denunciations lev- 
eled at the murderers by Obregon. 


®"New York Times, Aug. 18, 1920, p. 10. 
10Mexican Review, June, 1921, p. 24. 
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Mr. Pesquiera says that soon after his arrival in Wash- 
ington “a well-oiled press” gave him “rather disconcerting 
attention, and it soon became apparent that there were cer- 
tain sinister influences at work which stopped at nothing 
in their attempts to coerce concessions and unprecedented 
conditions in furtherance of their selfish interests.” In 
furtherance of this they submitted, says Mr. Pesquiera, a 
“supercilious memorandum” to the State Department ask- 
ing that “Mexico be required to sign on the dotted line to 
do certain things” which were inconsistent with the dignity 
of a sovereign, nation, among them the annulment of speci- 
fied decrees and executive orders. 

In the conversation with Secretary Colby Mr. Pesquiera 
assured him that Mexico would not disavow her obligation 
and that she would recognize all valid claims, that she would 
agree to a joint arbitration commission to pass on claims 
and would recommend that a permanent arbitration com- 
mission be set up. He also stated that Huerta and Obregon 
had both gone on record that Article 27 was not retroactive 
and would not be construed so as to violate valid property 
rights.** 

Although Huerta was to give up his office in a few days 
(November 30), Secretary Colby formulated a protocol of a 
treaty and forwarded it to him. The terms were substan- 
tially the same as had been offered the previous August, 
particular emphasis being laid upon the condition that 
Article 27 was not to be retroactive. The protocol was filed 
by Huerta and Obregon allowed it to rest in peace. Jan- 
uary 21, 1921, President Wilson announced that he would 
make no further efforts for a treaty as the Mexican govern- 
ment did not seem to want one.’ 

Meantime other states were recognizing the new govern- 
ment of, Mexico. Before the end of the year several of the 
Latin-American states recognized Huerta, Argentine taking 
the lead. By September, 1921, a majority of the Latin 
republics had recognized Obregon, as had also, Austria, Ger- 


11New York Times, Aug. 14, 1921, VII, 6. 
12] bid., Jan. 21, 1921, p. 3. 
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many, Spain, the Netherlands, Sweden, Italy, China, and 
Japan. Great Britain and France held back, waiting for 
the United States to take the lead. A little later several 
state legislatures, among them Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and California, passed resolutions asking for recognition. 

While the United States wag trying to get Huerta and 
Obregon to sign a treaty binding Mexico to respect Ameri- 
can rights she was also protesting against certain acts said 
to be in violation of those rights. As far back as June 16, 
1919, the State Department had protested to Carranza 
against the granting of new concessions covering grants al- 
ready made to Americans. The British government also 
protested against similar treatment of its nationals.‘** Under 
Huerta the custom of granting concessions in government 
reserves along navigable streams was extended to small 
brooks. These concessions, covering in many cases conces- 
sions already made to Americans, were granted to Mexicans 
who sold many of them at a profit to British companies, a 
few to French and Dutch companies. The Huerta govern- 
ment is said to have made these grants by wholesale, work- 
ing up to midnight of November 30, the last day of the pro- 
visional government, though the charge is open to question. 
As the British government now had a controlling interest in 
the Royal Dutch-Shell Combine, of which the Corona and 
Aquila companies, the beneficiaries of the grants, were sub- 
sidiaries, it made no complaint.‘ The oil men themselves 
declared that they were not receiving any special favors and 
that the trouble was Americans would not obey the Mexican 
laws. 

To the consternation of the Americans the Aquila Com- 
pany now notified the American Association that it would 
withdraw from membership in the association that it might 
be free to follow its own course and make terms with the 
Mexican government. One of the objects of the association 


18Jbid., Dec. 11, 1920, p. 9; Dec. 12, p. 21. 

14However, it did protest when the Mexican Supreme Court ordered 
the return of the Necia Mine to its owners, a protest in which it was 
joined by the United States. 
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had been to foment revolutions but in this it had failed to 
gain its ends. It had backed Robles Domingues for presi- 
dent against Obregon only to see the latter elected by 
1,131,751 votes to 47,422 for the former. For a time the 
assaults on Obregon were continued, but the Cowdray group 
decided that it was time to quit and make terms.’* This 
seemed to be a virtual abandonment by the British govern- 
ment of its former position and was regarded by Americans 
as a part of the move for the monopoly of the world’s oil. 
However, the State Department regarded the protest of 
1919 as still standing and directed its protest against the 
granting of concessions or lands held by Americans to the 
Mexican government. Apparently the only answer made 
by Obregon was to accuse the American oil men of furnish- 
ing arms to workmen to stir up trouble and thus force the 
landing of marines. The United States then directed its 
chargé d’affaires to investigate the oil rulings.*® 

Two days before the inauguration of President Harding 
a restatement of Senator Fall’s conditions of recognition 


was given to the press, and these conditions were imme- 
diately endorsed by the oil men. Many people assumed 
that Senator Fall, who became a member of President Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet, would determine the Mexican policy and 
that it would be “vigorous,” but for some time the adminis- 
tration had nothing to say about the matter except that no 
change had been made. 


In May President Obregon gave to an American news- 
paper correspondent his reasons for refusing to consider 
the Colby protocol. According to this correspondent he 
declared that obligations and rights of Mexico, like those 
of other independent states, were determined by interna- 
tional law and that she would evade none of her obligations. 
The signing of a convention to secure recognition would be 
equal to placing in doubt the rights that Mexico has to all 
the privileges that international law establishes. For her 
neighbor to make greater demands than had been made by 


15Times Current History Magazine, XVI, 1015. 
16Congressional Record, April 12, 1921, (daily edition), p. 89. 
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other nations, by which the government had already been 
recognized, would be unjust." 

About the same time that this statement was given out 
Mr. George T. Summerlin, Counselor to the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico, started from Washington with a new 
protocol and this he presented on May 27. It followed very 
closely the conditions of the Fall Committee, though differ- 
ing some on detail. It specifically demanded the elimina- 
tion from the constitution of the provision which would de- 
prive Americans of the right of diplomatic appeal in cases 
where rights of property in land were involved. The elim- 
ination of Article 27 so far as affecting subsoil rights ac- 
quired before May 1, 1917, and the modification of several 
others.** This was later (June 8) followed by a note from 
Secretary Hughes who made it clear that such conditions 
must be met before recognition would be accorded. The 
reply of Obregon was at once made public and it was that 
he had no authority to change the constitution by treaty 
and that the signing of the treaty must be preceded by 
recognition. At last the impasse had been reached. There 
were several possible ways of breaking it. 

Obregon, who was very desirous of recognition, now made 
a dignified statement to the American people through the 
New York World (June 27). In this he stated that Mexico 
would meet every just obligation without evasion. His 
purpose was to establish a full partnership between the 
people and the government for the public good. Though 
Mexico was called the treasure house of the world, yet 90 
per cent of the people lived in ignorance and poverty. The 
resources of the nation belonged to them and should be used 
for their improvement. Foreign capital would be welcomed 
and given justice, but not excessive privileges at the expense 
of the people’s rights. Referring\ to the charge of confisca- 
tion, he continued: 


This falsehood is the work of those who resent our policy of na- 
tionalization because it blocks future campaigns of exploitation and 


17New York Times, May 21, 1921, p. 4. 
18] bid., May 23, 1921, p. 1. 
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monopoly. Every private right acquired prior to May 1, 1917, when 
the new constitution was adopted, will be respected. Article 27 will 
never be given retroactive effect. 


On the question of taxation he said that the “investors of 
the more powerful nations have the idea that we should sub- 
mit our taxation plans to them for approval.” Every fed- 
eral tax was, he said, applied equally to natives and for- 
eigners. The increase in the petroleum tax was for ap- 
plication to the foreign debt. To call the tax confiscatory 
was absurd. The fact that the Doheny group had pumped 
$28,000,000 net profits out of Mexico in 1920 was sufficient 
proof of this, yet they had flooded the United States with 
complaints that the policy of the Mexican government was 
ruinous.’® 

The tax was now 15 per cent in kind and 10 per cent on 
the sale price and the government announced that it was 
going to collect arrears long over due and intimated that 
there would be an increase, effective July 1, making the tax 
35 cents a barrel on crude petroleum and 25 cents on fuel 
oil. 

The Standard and the Mexican Petroleum companies and 
thei allies again protested, declaring that the taxes were 
confiscatory and claiming exemption from the effects of Ar- 
ticle 27 under Article 14, which says that “No law shall be 
given retroactive effect to the prejudice of any person what- 
soever,” and at once proceeded to “make hay while the sun 
shines.” Exports for June jumped 3,500,000 barrels over 
the shipments of the preceding month and those for July fell 
to about one-fifth those for June. Although President Obre- 
gon had announced that the increase of revenue would be 
used to meet the government’s debt obligations the oil men, 
not satisfied with a protest, organized a shut-down. 

It is easy to understand why taxes were in arrears. When 
civil war was raging with two or more governments con- 
tending for the treasury the companies naturally did not 
care to pay to one and then perhaps be called on to pay 
later to another for the time being successful contestant. 


19Times Current History Magazine, XIV, 8965. 
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Some of them did pay large sums, estimated at $30,000 a 
month, to General Palaez, a lieutenant of Carranza, for 
protection. He is said to have secured arms and ammuni- 
tion from the United States and to have become a large 
shareholder in some of the American companies. After 
the death of Carranza he went over to the new government 
and was made commander of the new forces in the Tampico 
district. The Mexicans charged that the shut-down was 
made to force Obregon to rescind the increase in export 
taxes by leaving him without money with which to pay 
the soldiers and so bring on another revolution. While 
General Palaez was absent, one of his lieutenants attempted 
to start a revolution, but it amounted to nothing. That the 
oil people had anything to do with it is not clear.” 

A few days after the shut-down a sensation was caused 
by the arrival of five units of the American fleet off Tam- 
pico (July 4). Some pretext had to be found and the 
Secretary of the Navy announced that they had been sent 
there to protect the tankers sailing from Tampico and 
Tuxpan as they were under the jurisdiction of the Shipping 
Board, which needed the oil for fuel; also, to protect Amer- 
ican property which might be jeopardized by labor troubles 
due to the shut-down.”* Now it happened that American 
delegates to the International Association of Machinists 
were at that very time attending a convention of the Mex- 
ican Federation of Labor at Orizaba and they at once tele- 
graphed the situation to Mr. Samuel Gompers. That gen- 
tleman at once protested to Secretary Hughes against al- 
lowing the navy to be “exploited by the employing interests 
for the avowed purpose of overawing the workers who are 
now engaged in a lockout imposed upon them,” and Sen- 
ator Lafollette introduced a resolution protesting against 
such use of the fleet without authority from Congress. 
General Palaez was appointed commander of the forces at 
Tampico and instructed to maintain order. Also, the pre- 
text of the need for fuel oil for the Shipping Board was 
-_— 


20Times Current History Magazine, XIV, 973, 1075. 
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removed by a statement from the chairman to the effect 
that it had an abundant supply of oil and was not dependent 
on the Mexican field. Under pressure of such varied in- 
fluences the order for withdrawal was soon given and the 
last warship departed just nine days after the first one ar- 
rived.?? 

President Obregon declared that the shut-down was 
brought about as a part of an attempt to secure the aboli- 
tion of the tax and to bring about intervention. The send- 
ing of Palaez to Tampico was to head off any pretext for 
landing of marines. Obregon now told the oil men that, 
under the Mexican constitution, they must compensate the 
idle employes. He also tried to find employment for the 
workmen. 

The oil interests could not very well defeat the 15 per 
cent tax in kind, but they imported, free of duty, American 
methods of avoiding the 10 per cent tax in cash on exports. 
This they did by organizing various subsidiary companies 
to which the producer “sold” his oil for about 40 cents when 
oil was selling at $1.50 to $1.75. They now bewailed to the 
Mexican government that the “producer” was being op- 
pressed by the corporations which shipped the oil. When 
the government offered to collect on the basis of $1.00 a 
barrel when the New Orleans price was $1.75 (it cost less 
than 75 cents to ship) they cried “ruin,” as this would leave 
them only 30 cents out of 40 cents.** Neither were they 
willing to pay this part of the tax in kind. When Obregon 
pointed out that the British companies were observing the 
law and were exporting oil at a profit, his figures were dis- 
puted by the American Association. However, he stood 
firm and announced that exports would cease, if payment 
was not made by September 1. 

The mountain had refused to come to Mahomet, so Ma- 
homet decided to go to the mountain. The heads of the oil 
companies, Mr. W. C. Teagle of the Standard, Mr. E. L. 
Doheny, of the Mexican Petroleum, Mr. H. F. Sinclair, of 
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the Sinclair Consolidated, Mr. J. W. Van Dyke, of Atlantic 
Refining, and Mr. A. L. Beatty, of the Texas Company, went 
to Mexico where they met representatives of Obregon and 
reached an agreement September 3, 1921. This agreement 
provided that they might pay the taxes in Mexican bonds. 
As they could then buy these bonds at about $40 while the 
par value plus accumulated interest amounted to $135 this 
gave them all they had asked for in the reduction of taxes; 
also, it enabled the Mexican government to get the equiva- 
lent of the full tax in the cancellation of its bonds. The 
terms of the agreement were kept secret so the price of 
bonds would not go up, and the sky had a rosy hue. 

But the oil men had not counted in the bankers. The 
latter soon found out what was going on and notified the 
oil men that it was unethical, that it must stop. They did 
not propose to lose, or have their clients lose, the profits on 
the bonds; which they had bought at $40 or less, amounting 
to about $150,000,000. The debt, said they, must be re- 
funded. The result was that the bankers were invited to 
a conference with the Mexican government.* 


Before this conference was held, even before the oil agree- 
ment had been signed, the Mexican Supreme Court had ren- 
dered its decision (September 1) that Article 27 was not 
retroactive and that it did not affect property rights law- 
fully acquired before May 1, 1917. 

It is possible that Obregon’s yielding spirit was due to a 
genuine desire for recognition by the United States. The 
oil men breathed a sigh of relief and announcement was 
made from Wall Street, that the “financiers foresee Mexico 
recognized.” However, the Department of State had noth- 
ing to say. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont journeyed to Mexico 
as representative of the bondholders and returned without 
having effected any settlement. After waiting several 
months President Harding announced (February 17, 1922) 
that there was no prospect of an early resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with Mexico because it was impossible to 
obtain a guarantee without which recognition would not be 
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extended to the Obregon government.** All yielding had 
been in vain so far as concerned recognition. 


Early in 1922 a curious and perhaps unexpected re- 
sult of the refusal to recognize the Obregon government 
was reflected in the decision of a New York judge. The 
case arose from a suit by the Mexican government against 
a contractor for violation of a contract for submarine 
chasers. It was ruled out of court by Justice Donnelly, in 
the Supreme Court of New York, on the ground that the 
Mexican government had not been recognized by the United 
States. In this he was simply following a precedent set in 
dealing with Soviet Russia. In October a contractor brought 
suit against Mexico in a New York Court and secured an at- 
tachment against Mexican property located there to satisfy 
a claim amounting to $1,161,348.90. As the Mexican gov- 
ernment had not been recognized his attorneys took the po- 
sition that it was liable to suit and that its property could 
be attached. Mexico at once called the attention of Secre- 
tary Hughes to the matter and closed the Mexican consulate 
at New York. Secretary Hughes took the matter up with 
Governor Miller, of New York, and succeeded in getting 
the attachment vacated, whereupon the consulate was re- 
opened.” 

The immediate effect of the agreement on taxation was a 
large increase in the exports of oil’ and consequently some 
additions to the revenue. The exports for December, 1921, 
amounted to 18,000,000 barrels. There was also an in- 
creased activity in boring for oil, the wells now numbering 
510 as against 299 in 1919, with a potential output of 
5,613,289 barrels daily as against 1,300,000 in 1919, though 
the actual output was much less than the capacity. Not all 
of this increase came after September 1, for even the Ameri- 
cans had not stopped boring new wells when disputing with 
the government.”® 

Although Mr. Lamont’s October journey to Mexico had 


25New York Times, Feb. 18, 1922, p. 7. 
23aNew York Times, Oct. 28, 1922, 1:4. Nov. 30, 30:2. 
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been fruitless, he did not give up. In April, 1922, he went 
to Paris to confer with bankers from France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Switzerland on terms to be offered to Huerta 
on the bonds. On his return Senor de la Huerta met him 
and a number of bankers in New York. After having con- 
ferred for two weeks, during which time Felix Diaz and his 
American supporters, made desperate but unavailing ef- 
forts to block the game and start a revolution, they reached 
an agreement, subject to ratification by President Obregon 
and the Mexican Congress. This agreement provides for 
the resumption of payment of the interest on the debt coup- 
ons maturing after January 1, 1923, and the continuance 
of payment for five years out of special funds (all the oil 
tax, ten per cent of the gross receipts of the railways, and 
all the net revenue of the railways), after which full service 
on the debt is to be resumed. New interest bearing scrip 
is to be issued to make up the difference between the actual 
interest due and the amount paid in the five year term. The 
arrears of interest are to be taken care of by an amortiza- 
tion fund extending over a period of forty years. The “ex- 
ternal debt” is specially favored, as cash payments on inter- 
est on coupons maturing after January 1, 1923, will be made 
on a scale ranging from 50 to 140 per cent, while the pay- 
ments on the internal loans will range from 30 to 60 per 
cent. The railways are to be turned over to private man- 
agement, the government agrees to guarantee the railway 
bonds, and the holders of the mortgages agree not to fore- 
close, unless the government defaults in its obligations.** 

Here again we have the strange—perhaps we should 
simply call it modern—spectacle of a group of foreign indi- 
viduals negotiating with a sovereign state and attempting 
to dictate to that state its financial policy. Prominent in 
the list of bonds which the government agrees to pay are 
the Huerta bonds of 1913, amounting to $6,000,000, the 
validity of which Obregon protested. 


27Summary of the Plan of Readjustment of the Obligations of 
Mexico, etc. Pamphlet issued by the International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico. Released September 5, 1922. 
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The debt settlement was signed June 16. Six days later 
the Mexican Petroleum Company, popularly known as 
“Mexican Pete,” which had effected the tax agreement a 
few months earlier, issued its annual report for 1921. This 
showed a net profit of $12,540,684 as against $9,783,809 in 
1920, this after charging off $6,267,776 for depreciation 
and development and $3,000,000 to cover income and excess 
profits taxes, allowing a dividend of $26.82 on the common 
stock. In consequence the stock of “Mexican Pete” rose 
from $133 to $186 in a week. The Pan-American Petro- 
leum and Transport Company, an allied concern, showed 
earnings of $18,162,113 in 1921 against $12,987,702 in 1920 
and $6,591,421 in 1919. Its stock also rose. But better 
days were coming. For the seven months ended July 1, 
1922, “Mexican Pete” cleared (the reporter said “earned’’) 
$15,854,403, or $3,300,000 more than for the entire year 
of 1921. This amounted to $35 a share, or about $60 for 
the year, if the same rate continued. The Pan-American 
reported profits of $18,162,491, or $13.15 a share. Both 
companies reported considerable current assets.”* Soon after 
this Pan-American declared a stock dividend of 25 per cent 
and took over “Mexican Pete” at two and a half for one. 

Such was the condition of the men who were shouting 
“ruin” to the Mexican government and “confiscation” to the 
State Department at Washington. Whild the State De- 
partment was giving heed to their cry the International 
Berndall Corporation of America was negotiating, through 
Messrs. Day and Chadbourn, in a very different way with 
the Soviet government of Russia for concessions in the 
Baku oil fields. The terms of the contract were that the 
company was to install new machinery and turn over to 
the Soviet government 85 per cent of the oil taken from old 
wells and 80 per cent of that taken from new wells brought 
in by them.*® 

The announcement of the debt agreement and its unani- 
mous endorsement by the Mexican Congress and that Pres- 


23New York Times, June 22, 1922, 23:2; Sept. 12, 29:2. 
22New York Times, Sept. 24, 1922, 9:1. 
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ident Obregon had signed a decree that Article 27 should 
not be retroactive produced no change in the attitude of the 
State Department. Indeed, the State Department probably 
never had mentioned one of the prime difficulties between 
the Obregon government and the bondholders, the refusal 
to recognize the bonds issued by Huerta. It would be a 
strange spectacle indeed to refuse to recognize a man and 
then insist that the people pay our speculators for the bonds 
they bought of him. 

There is another side to this question of some importance. 
A good many of these bonds were bought at first hand by 
Europeans. Many of them were owned by Europeans in 
1912 and their governments had recognized Huerta, who 
issued them. Formerly they would have looked to their 
governments to force payment, but now they dared not do 
so. No doubt the “innocent purchasers” wondered whether 
the United States would follow the principle of caveat 
emptor. However, it was not necessary to appeal to the 
government; the bankers were able to take care of the 
“innocent purchasers.” 

But the debt problem was only a small part of the diffi- 
culty of recognition. While the problem of taxation of oil 
had been adjusted, temporarily at least, that of the rights 
of landholders to the subsoil had not. On the contrary 
their rights to the surface seemed endangered in some cases 
for agrarian laws had been passed in the attempt to put 
into effect Article 27 of the constitution for the recovery 
of lands held by Americans. Mr. Hughes insisted that the 
policy of the Obregon administration had been confiscatory 
and that diplomatic relations could not be resumed until 
Americans were guaranteed against confiscation.*° 

Soon after this the text of the Supreme Court decisions 
in the Tampico cases was received, but Secretary Hughes 
announced that they gave no protection to Americans who 
owned land prior to May 1, 1917, but had taken no steps to 
develop oil or had granted no leases. Besides, the State 
Department had been informed “by Mexican authorities 
that the Mexican Congress, has sole authority to regulate 
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by appropriate organic law the interpretation of the pre- 
cepts of the constitution and that no organic law for this 
purpose has yet been enacted.” In view of these facts the 
decisions did not in themselves warrant recognition.” 

The next move was by Obregon. In his message to Con- 
gress (September 1) he suggested ratification of the 
Huerta-Lamont agreement, but made no suggestion for any 
change in Article 27 or of any law interpreting it to. suit 
Secretary Hughes. As for the treaty asked for by Mr. 
Hughes, his attitude was unchanged. He had offered a 
counter proposal whereby Mexico should recognize the va- 
lidity of claims for damages due to the revolution, the 
justice and the amount of each to be settled by a mixed 
commission. This commission was also to try to adjust 
other differences between the two countries. However, his 
proposal had been declined and now there was nothing left 
but to follow a policy of “careful waiting.”** 

Unfortunately Secretary Hughes and Mr. Summerlin, 
chargé d’ affaires, did not follow the same policy. Although 
President Obregon had made no recommendations about 
Article 27, a bill affecting it was soon drawn up. This bill, 
instead of repealing Carranza’s decrees, proposed to carry 
them out with a few modifications. Concessions secured 
before May 1, 1917, must be registered within 180 days. 
Among other things the bill forbids the turning over of a 
concession to any foreign government, provides for royal- 
ties ranging from 15 to 50 per cent, and declares that “Any 
violation of the provisions of this article or the failure to 
pay the concession tax .. . shall be considered cause for the 
forfeiture of the contract.’ 

In some way not yet disclosed Mr. Summerlin secured a 
copy of this bill. October 18 he discussed the matter with 
Sefior Pani, minister of foreign affairs, and the next day 
sent the bill to him and asked for an official copy. The 
reply of Sefior Pani manifested no displeasure whatever 
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because Mr. Summerlin had sent the note and promised to 
send an official copy when ready. Apparently Mr. Sum- 
merlin never received an official copy, but he sent a copy of 
the one he had to Secretary Hughes. The chief objection 
of the oil men to the bill was that it allowed the government 
to levy excessive taxes. This might force them to shut 
down and then their concessions would be declared forfeited 
for failure to pay the tax. November 15 Mr. Summerlin 
sent Sefior Pani a memorandum written “or the official 
paper of the American embassy,” according to that Sefior 
Pani, stating that, in the opinion of the Washington govern- 
ment, the bill was “entirely inadequate for the protection of 
legally acquired rights of American citizens.” The next 
day Sefior Pani sent a curt reply, stating that neither he nor 
President Obregon knew anything of whence came the bill 
under discussion, that no project on the subject had been 
sent to Congress, and that the “honor and sovereignty of 
the nation” would not allow it to accept laws “which receive 
the previous censorship of the governments of other coun- 
tries.” The correspondence was then transmitted to Con- 
gress. The result was that a storm burst forth and raged 
for two or three days. The facts were also communicated 
to the other Latin-American countries. 


Now it was known that Obregon wanted recognition and 
Secretary Hughes had given him to understand that a treaty 
or legislation guaranteeing American property rights was 
necessary to secure this recognition. Here was a bill affect- 
ing precisely the thing at issue and Secretary Hughes says 
that the Department of State had been given to understand 
that its comment would not be unwelcome. This being the 
situation, he thought it proper to make known the opinion 
of the department lest silence at this time might furnish 
complaint later. 

Under the circumstances it must be confessed that the 
conduct of Secretary Hughes was eminently correct. But 
either Mr. Summerlin was altogether mistaken in what he 
mistook for assurance that the comment of the State De- 
partment would not be unwelcome, or he was led into a 
trap by which Obregon hoped to score in popularity with the 
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Mexican people and to wreck the program of Secretary 
Hughes at the approaching Pan-American Conference. 
President Obregon certainly succeeded in the former, but 
it looks as if he had done so at the price of violating interna- 
tional decorum, a procedure ordinarily alien to the Latin- 
American. 

Secretary Hughes assures the world that he has no desire 
to interfere with the internal concerns of Mexico. All the 
protests have been lodged to let the government know what 
it must do to secure recognition. If this is all, it may be 
that the State Department, like Lady Macbeth, doth protest 
too much, for these protests have been going on several 
years. 


* * * + a * * * e * * * * * 


Mexico has been compared to an ignorant beggar sitting 
on a bag of gold. The figure should now be extended so as 
to include the men fetching the gold from the bag. A man 
of some little prominence in this country recently demanded 


that the United States extend the Monroe Doctrine so as to 
protect investors in Latin-American countries. Query: Is 
the United States under any obligation, either under the 
Monroe Doctrine or the doctrine of moral right, to help 
those picking at the bag to get away with the plunder? 





NEWS AND NOTES 


EDITED BY B. F. WRIGHT, JR. 
University of Texas 


THE TEXAS SENATORIAL ELECTION 


PREPARED BY THE EDITOR OF NEWS AND NOTES 


It has become traditional in Texas that the primary elec- 
tion is the only one of importance, that when the Democrats 
have once decided upon their nominees nothing more re- 
mains to be said. Consequently it is worthy of note that for 
the first time in many years the general election for the 
office of United States Senator was very hotly contested. 
To be sure, the real reason for this close contest was the 
failure of the Democrats themselves to agree upon a can- 
didate even after the primary election had been held. But 
it is nevertheless true that the election controversy was of 
sufficient importance and interest to warrant a review of 
its more important events. 

A less noticed fact in the election was that only two par- 
ties had nominees on the ballot for any state office. This 
is the first time since 1878 (except in 1888) when there 
have not been three or more parties represented. It is easy 
to understand why the Greenback, Populist, Gold Democrat, 
and Prohibition parties have passed out, but the reasons are 
not so clear for the withdrawal or temporary absence of 
the Socialist and the Black and Tan Republicans. 

The story of the election begins, of course, with the Dem- 
ocratic Primary. Originally there were seven men in the 
race for the Democratic nomination for Senator; later one 
of these withdrew. In the first Primary election the high 
men were Mr. Mayfield and Mr. Ferguson. In the run-off 
primary Mr. Mayfield won by a majority of 52,707 votes. 
Ordinarily this would of course have meant that Mr. Mayfield 
had won the Senatorial race, but the events of the next few 
weeks demonstrated that there was to be strong opposition 
to Mr. Mayfield in the regular election. At a state conven- 
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tion held on August 8th, the Republicans nominated Mr. E. 
P. Wilmot of Austin. The Democratic state convention 
was held September 5th and 6th and promptly demonstrated 
the presence of a division within the party on the issue of 
the Ku Klux Klan. By the use of steam-roller tactics the 
leaders of the convention prevented the adoption of resolu- 
tions opposing the Klan. On September 6th, the day the 
Democratic Convention closed, Dr. Wilmot declined the Re- 
publican nomination, leaving but one candidate in the field. 

On September 9th the Anti-Klan Democrats of the State 
issued a call for a convention to be held in Dallas on Septem- 
ber 18th. At this convention Mr. George Peddy was nom- 
inated as an Independent Democrat candidate for Senator 
on a strong Anti-Klan platform. However, it was found 
that in order to get Mr. Peddy’s name on the ticket this 
group would have to secure the signatures of almost 50,000 
petitioners who had not participated in the Democratic Pri- 
mary election. As this was highly impractical, if not im- 
possible, the offer of the Republican executive committee 
to make Mr. Peddy its nominee instead of Dr. Wilmot was 
gladly accepted. 

However, when Mr. Peddy’s nomination was certified to 
Secretary of State, that official, on the advice of the Attorney 
General, ruled that Mr. Peddy was not entitled to have his 
name on the ballot for two reasons: first, because he had 
voted in a Democratic primary election; and second, because 
he had not been nominated in a primary election as provided 
by the election law. With this ruling there begins the 
battle of injunctions. 

On October 3rd Mr. C. E. King and others filed a quo 
warranto suit in the State District Court at Corsicana ask- 
ing that the Secretary of State be enjoined from certifying 
Mr. Mayfield as a nominee. District Judge Scarborough 
issued a temporary injunction, the hearing to be held on 
October 16th. This bill charged that Mr. Mayfield’s nom- 
ination was void because he had expended more than the 
$10,000 allowed under State law and that his reports in cer- 
tain particulars did not comply with the terms of the law. 
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The second step in the battle of injunctions was the filing 
by Republican Chairman R. B. Creager and others, in the 
Federal Court at New Orleans of a suit to mandamus the 
Secretary of State to certify Mr. Peddy as the Republican 
nominee. In this bill it was charged that the requirements 
of the Texas election law as interpreted by the Attorney 
General and Secretary of State deny the people of the State 
the right of expressing their will and therefore violate the 
law of the United States. 

On October 10th the Attorney General and Attorneys for 
Mr. Mayfield filed an appeal bond in the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals in Dallas to advance the cause and certify it to the 
Supreme Court of the State for decision. This the Court of 
Appeals at first refused todo. But it subsequently did cer- 
tify to the Supreme Court certain questions concerning the 
case and the Court set October 25th as the day for the hear- 
ing on these questions and on the motion to suspend the 
Corsicana proceedings. In the meantime, the Corsicana 
Court heard the case and it was given to the jury on October 
24th. On October 23rd the Federal Court sitting in New 
Orleans ruled that “this Court is without jurisdiction,” leav- 
ing the case to the State Courts for decision. 

On October 26th, after the jury had failed to reach a 
verdict after a period of over forty-eight hours, Judge Scar- 
borough called the jurymen back into Court and instructed 
them to answer “no” to six questions which he had sub- 
mitted to them. 

The effect of this instructed verdict was to hold that Mr. 
Mayfield had failed to comply with the provisions of the 
election law regarding the amount of expenditures and the 
report of the same to State officials. But almost immediate- 
ly after the action of Judge Scarborough in making the in- 
junction final, the Supreme Court answered the questions of 
the State Court of Appeals favorably to Mr. Mayfield, over- 
ruling, of course, the action of the Corsicana Court. The 
outstanding point of the opinion, which was rendered by 
Associate Justice Pierson was that the holding of the Dis- 
trict Court of Navarro County was not binding since the 
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appellees were not possessed of the legal capacity to institute 
and maintain such a suit, the law requiring that it must be 
brought by a State officer in behalf of the State. The merits 
of the case were not considered by the Court. 

The next day (Oct. 28th) a temporary injunction was 
granted by Judge A. N. Blackmon of the 77th District Court. 
It differed from the action of the Corsicana District Court 
only in that it was sued out in the name of the County At- 
torney of Limestone County. But before this had taken 
place and without waiting to hear from the Dallas Court 
of Civil Appeals which had not yet formally dissolved the 
Corsicana injunction, Secretary of State Staples certified 
Mr. Mayfield’s name to the County clerks as being the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for Senator. 

The Dallas Court of Civil Appeals dissolved the Corsicana 
injunction as a result of the opinion of the Supreme Court 
but, also on motion of attorneys for Mr. Peddy, issued sum- 
mons to Secretary of State Staples and Attorney General 
Keeling requiring them to appear before it and show cause 
why they had not been in contempt of Court in certifying 
and advising upon the legality of the certification before 
the dissolution of the injunction. 

At this time it was rumored that Attorney General Keel- 
ing was taking steps to secure a general writ of prohibition 
from the Supreme Court to prevent any Court or person 
from taking Mr. Mayfield’s name off the ballot. However, 
he did not secure such writ if he attempted to do so and the 
scene of the conflict continued during the next few days to 
be in Dallas with occasional shifts to the town of Groesbeck, 
where the hearing in the temporary injunction issued by 
Judge Blackman took place. The Court of Civil Appeals 
finally set aside as invalid the Groesbeck injunction, holding 
that the suit was brought “too late for equity to obtain to 
Mr. Mayfield,” and then denied the right of rehearing of 
counsel for the Peddy forces. It also dismissed the case 
involving the charge of contempt against Mr. Staples and 
Mr. Keeling. It so happened that the final decision of the 
Dallas Court was issued on Sunday, November 5th. iIm- 
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mediately attorneys for Mr. Peddy filed application for writ 
of error with the Supreme Court on the ground that such a 
decision could not legally be given on a Sunday. However, 
at 3:30 P. M. of November 6th the Supreme Court over- 
ruled without written opinion the motion of the appellees. 
This, of course, had the effect of sustaining the action of 
the Dallas Court in dissolving the injunction against certify- 
ing Mr. Mayfield’s name as the Democratic nominee. Ad- 
vantage of the lull in the battle was immediately taken by 
the chief clerk of the State Department, the Secretary of 
State being absent, and Mr. Mayfield’s name was certified 
to the county authorities by means of telegrams. 

As a result of the long continued uncertainty involved in 
this battle of injunctions, the last minute settlement of the 
controversy did not come sufficiently early to permit many 
of the counties to print ballots bearing Mr. Mayfield’s name. 
In many counties, however, Mr. Mayfleld’s name had earlier 
been printed on the ballot after the first decision of the Su- 
preme Court and the early certification of Mr. Mayfield’s 
name by Secretary of State Staples. In others, duplicate 
sets of ballots had been printed; one set bearing Mr. May- 
field’s name, and the other set bearing no name on the ballot 
as a senatorial nominee. It seems that on the whole, about 
one-half of the counties in the state had ballots bearing Mr. 
Mayfield’s name as democratic nominee. Final count of 
the election returns has not yet been made, but at present 
it seems that Mr. Mayfield’s majority over Mr. Peddy will 
be about 115,000 out of a total of some 300,000 votes. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this election contro- 
versy are obvious. In the first place, it demonstrated very 
clearly the need of a thorough revision of the present laws 
referring to elections. In a number of respects these laws, 
if not directly conflicting, are at least far from clear (seq 
especially Articles 3084 and 3174e, Revised Civil Statutes). 
It is worthy of note that even before this contest the State 
Democratic Convention proposed a plank reading as follows: 
16. “The provisions of the existing election laws of the 
State of Texas have been found to be ineffective and restric- 
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tive of the free and just expression of the will of the people 
of Texas, and we urge upon the Legislature the revision and 
enactment of such laws as will meet the will of the people.” 
A second conclusion is one that has already been pointed 
out editorially by the Dallas News. That is the fact that 
the law has been leniently administered, so far as the hold- 
ing of primary elections are concerned, as long as the Re- 
publican party has been weak and almost insignificant. 
This is illustrated by the fact that the name of the Republi- 
can nominee for United States Senator was placed on the 
ballot in both 1916 and 1920 without the holding of a general 
nominating primary. However, this lax enforcement of 
the law is discontinued as soon as the Republican party be- 
comes a formidable opponent. Certainly a law which per- 
mits such varying interpretation is badly in need of revision. 
PLATFORM OF THE TEXAS DEMOCRATIC PARTY FOR 1922.— 
The platform adopted by the Democrats of the state in con- 
vention assembled in the city of San Antonio on September 
5th and 6th of this year is important mainly for the total 
absence of any reference to the one issue of outstanding in- 
terest at the time. As has been referred to above, the steam 
rolling of the convention by those opposed to the adoption 
of any sort of anti-Ku Klux plank aided in bringing about a 
split in the party, so far, at least as the Senatorial race was 
concerned. So far as the provisions actually found in the 
platform are concerned, these are saved from almost entire 
colorlessness by the advocation of a new constitution for 
Texas, the simplification of court procedure, of a more ef- 
fective control by the Governor over local officers charged 
with the enforcement of state law, and for the revision of 
the election laws of the state. Rather indefinite rete: 
ences are also made to the desirability of cooperative 
marketing, the improvement of the highway system of the 
state, conservation of natural resources, cooperation between 
the state and cities to the end of better regulation of public 
utilities, and the securing of better educational facilities. 
The traditional statement is made in favor of continued 
adherence to the doctrine of the “autonomy of the States and 
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their unsurrendered sovereignty,” but the only plank carry- 
ing out this declaration of policy is that favoring the repeal 
of the Esch-Cummings Act and the restoration of the rate 
making power to state commissions. This, it will be re- 
membered, was the main issue stressed by Mr. Mayfield 
throughout the course of his race. However, Sections 8, 9, 
11, and 15 contain statements not in accordance with this 
state rights policy, for these sections either favor the exten- 
sion of Federal power or express approval of laws already 
passed by the Federal Government extending the powers 
and functions of the Federal authorities. 


NoTEeES FRoM ARKANSAS 


PREPARED BY DAVID Y. THOMAS 
University of Arkansas 


At the general election (October 3) Governor McRae, 
Democrat, was re-elected with a vote of 99,987 to 28,055 
for J. W. Grabiel, Republican. The total vote for both can- 


didates was less than the Democratic vote in the primary 
by 50,481. 

Three amendments were voted on and all were defeated. 
The vote on No. 13, an extensive revision of the initiative 
and referendum, was 38,890 for, 61,112 against; No. 14, re- 
moving the limit on taxation for school purposes and pro- 
viding for radical changes in administration, 14,244 for, 
88,703 against; No. 15, subjecting personal property to tax- 
ation for improvements, 28,813 for, 31,811 against. The 
first two were submitted by petition. Two years ago the 
revised initiative and referendum received a good majority 
of the vote cast on it, but not a majority of the total vote. 
The educational amendment was hopelessly abandoned by 
its promoters soon after the campaign opened. It is diffi- 
cult to explain the comparatively small vote cast on the 
amendment subjecting personal property to taxation for 
improvements. One guess is that many people were unable 
to decide whether it was right or wrong and avoiding vot- 
ing on it. 
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The state central committee has changed the basis of 
representation in the state convention from one delegate for 
every 175 votes or fraction thereof amounting to 90, to one 
for every 400 or fraction thereof amounting to 200. 

The state convention met at Hot Springs, endorsed Gov- 
ernor McRae’s administration and adopted a platform 
largely of his making. It calls for the abolition of useless 
offices, boards, and commission, the substitution of honorary 
boards in a number of cases for paid boards, the abolition, 
“as far as practicable,” of the general property tax for state 
purposes and the raising of state funds by “extending 
the system of excise taxation on inheritances, corporation 
franchises, insurance premiums, and similar privileges,” 
and the enactment of a severance or gross production tax. 
In other states where there are two strong parties it is cus- 
tomary for the outs to “view with alarm” the acts of the ins. 
In Arkansas the Democratic convention “deplores” several 
things for which the Democratic party is responsible, among 
them the abuse of local legislation and the results of bad 
legislation for good roads and advises the repeal of all local 
acts for the creation, of road and bridge districts. 


NoTEeS FROM OKLAHOMA 


PREPARED BY MIRIAM E. OATMAN 
Norman, Oklahoma 


STATE BONUS DEFEATED.—A bill proposing an amendment 
to the constitution of Oklahoma, authorizing the payment 
to Oklahoma veterans of the World War, of $50 for each 
month of service was defeated in the recent election. It is 
said that a similar bill, providing for a bonus of $30 a 
month, will be introduced into the next session of the legis- 
lature which will convenue in January. 

OKLAHOMA’S GOVERNOR ELECT.—At the November elec- 
tion, Mayor J. C. Walton of Oklahoma City was chosen as 
governor, M. E. Trapp as lieutenant governor, George F. 
Short as attorney general, and R. A. Sneed as secretary of 
state. These candidates were all Democrats, and their elec- 
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tion was in part the result of a tendency to “return to the 
fold” on the part of many who voted the Republican ticket 
in 1920. 

“Summed up in brief—here’s the results, democrats win 
state ticket in its entirety; elect seven democratic congress- 
men to the national legislative body thereby regaining four 
seats that were lost in 1920; add one democratic member 
to the state supreme court besides re-electing two former 
democratic members of that body; increase or at least hold 
a large majority of the district judges throughout the state’s 
thirty judicial districts; increase a lead of ten members in 
the upper house to eighteen and maybe nineteen members; 
and turn the erstwhile republican house of representatives 
over to the democrats with a majority of at least sixty mem- 
bers—the last legislature’s republican majority was only 
eighteen.” (Harlow’s Weekly, Nov. 11, 1922). 


But the reaction toward the Democratic party is not alone 
sufficient to explain the election of Walton by a majority 
almost twice as large as any obtained previously by a can- 
didate for the same position in this state. Walton was bit- 
terly opposed, not only by the Republican candidate John 
Fields, but by many prominent Democrats, who were 
alarmed by his so-called “radical” or “Socialistic” tenden- 
cies; and he undoubtedly received much less support from 
his own party than did some of his fellow-nominees. How- 
ever, he received a very large number of votes from the 
Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League, whose platform he 
endorsed at a convention in Shawnee several months ago. 
The League placed itself solidly behind him; and there is 
no doubt that the reputation for liberal or radical ideas 
which he gained by his dealings with this organization won 
him a great many votes which might otherwise have gone 
to the Socialist party. Walton, then, is more than the 
leader of Oklahoma’s Democrats; he is a man pledged to an 
attitude toward labor which, “dangerously radical,” or 
“splendidly progressive” as one may consider it, is certainly 
vastly different from any pledge which has ever bound a 
governor-elect in Oklahoma. 
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OKLAHOMA MUNICIPAL LEAGUE CONVENTION.—The ninth 
annual convention of the Oklahoma Municipal League was 
held in Oklahoma City on December first and second. The 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. F. F. Blachly of the University of 
Oklahoma, reported that the membership of the League now 
includes about forty-five cities, most of which were repre- 
sented at the convention. 

The first day’s program included, among other papers and 
addresses, a talk by R. B. F. Hummer, the city attorney of 
Henryetta, on “A State Tax Commission”; an address on 
“The Government of Oklahoma Towns,” by J. E. McAfee of 
Norman, community counselor; a round table discussion 
upon the collection of delinquent and special assessment 
taxes; a presentation of the legislative program of the Okla- 
homa Municipal League, by Tom C. Waldrep, city attorney 
of Shawnee; and a paper on “The Need of a New Paving 
Law for Oklahoma,” by Gus Paul, a bond attorney of Okla- 
homa City. 

In the evening the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
and city officials entertained the delegates at a banquet, 
which was followed by illustrated talks on city planning and 
beautification, by J. H. Craven, Superintendent of buildings 
and grounds at the state university, and Warren E. Moore 
of Oklahoma City, commissioner of public safety. 

On the second morning P. W. Holtzendorff, city attorney 
of Claremore, talked on “The County Excise Board”; and 
John F. Luttrell of Norman, city attorney, considered the 
question, “May a Home Rule City in Oklahoma Assess and 
Collect Its Own Taxes?” 

The convention held a joint luncheon with the Oklahoma 
Engineering Society, at which several speakers discussed 
matters of interest to both groups, including the present 
unsatisfactory street paving law. 

At the afternoon session the city manager of Muskogee, 
R. P. Harrison, read a paper on “The Usefulness of a 
Purchasing Agent”; Charles Slemp of Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Firemen’s Association, discussed 
“The Firemen’s Pension Fund”; a talk on “The Recovery 
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of Tax Penalties” was given by I. O. Underwood, city at- 
torney of Tulsa; and an address on “The Advantages of 
Zoning” was given by Warren E. Moore. The reports of 
committees were then read and discussed, and the officers 
for the coming year were elected. 

The sessions of the convention were well attended, and 
great interest in the papers was displayed by all the del- 
egates, who engaged in vigorous and spirited discussions 
of the ideas presented by the speakers. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Professor G. P. Wyckoff of Tulane University of Louis- 
iana has been appointed on the Editorial Board of the Asso- 
ciation to take the place made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor J. M. Fletcher of Tulane. 

The Department of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Texas has been separated from the College of Arts 
and Sciences and made a School of Business Administration. 
Professor Spurgeon Bell is Dean of the new School. 

“The Negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865,” by Adjunct Profes- 
sor C. P. Patterson, is the title of a bulletin just published 
by the University of Texas Press. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY MALBONE W. GRAHAM, JR. 
University of Texas 


McBAIN, HOWARD LEE AND ROGERS, LINDSAY. The New 
Constitutions of Europe. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Co., 1922. Pp. vii, 612.) 


The average political scientist, accustomed to the stability 
of European constitutions, however frequently cabinets and 
sovereigns might change in pre-war Europe, has exhibited 
an unusual caution in attempting to interpret the changes 
that have taken place in post-war days even in the countries 
with which he is generally familiar. It is unfortunately 
true that in America we have been wont to regard only the 
constitutional development in the Greater European Gov- 
ernments, without any attempt to discuss the minor coun- 
tries, which have been most frequently the fields for social 
and political experimentation. Outside the ambit of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland and Austria- 
Hungary, whose governments have been illuminated by the 
pages of Lowell for a quarter of a century or more, none 
ventured till a decade ago, when Ogg’s “Governments of 
Europe” first attempted studies into the actual structure of 
all governments in Western Europe. But even that step 
was an incomplete one, as no attempt was made to study the 
government of Russia, then in its initial stages of revolu- 
tionary development, and the fields of the Baltic and the 
Balkans remained a closed book for the political scientist. 
To historians, more often interested in dynastic, religious 
or economic issues than in the political development of the 
lesser known portions of the Dark Continent of Europe, all 
students were forced to turn for any light on the political 
structure and its operation, in any of the lesser countries of 
Europe. It was in this condition that the Great War found 
the student of Government, and only through opinionated, 
controversial propaganda literature, put forth in behalf of 
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belligerents or suppressed nationalities, was the American 
public awakened to the importance of the lesser countries of 
Europe. 

In the aftermath of war and revolution came intricate 
constitutional changes in the older, and revolutionary 
changes in the new and the defeated countries. To almost 
all of these the average political scientist paid but scant at- 
tention, and there are still many students of Government 
who do not know what the new countries are, or whether 
they are in possession of constitutions or not. Some work 
has been accomplished, chiefly by official agencies and bu- 
reaus of information, to acquaint the American citizen with 
the virtues of the governmental systems set up out of hand 
following the armistice, but it has remained for the authors 
of the work under review to present, for the first time in 
available form, the skeletons of the framework of Govern- 
ment in the new states in Europe. Unfortunately, valuable 
as the collection is, it is by no means complete, as the con- 
stitution of Lithuania and the fundamental ordinances gov- 
erning the Ukraine are not included, and no attention is 
paid to numerous important measures of a constitutional 
character affecting the reorganization of Rumania, while 
Hungary, Fiume and Latvia are entirely overlooked. De- 
spite these omissions, the careful translation and collation 
of the constitutions of Germany, Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg, Baden, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Russia, 
Poland, Danzig, Esthonia and Finland is a most creditable 
achievement. In addition, the authors have incorporated 
in appendices the Belgian Constitution with its latest amend- 
ments, the Fundamental Laws of France and the Statuto of 
Italy. In each instance, the constitutions are accompanied 
by a historical note, generally taken from some authentic 
account of historical developments in the countries con- 
cerned. These notes are not intended to serve in any way 
as descriptions of the working of the government under the 
constitutions adopted, but rather endeavor to set forth the 
steps leading up to the adoption of the definitive constitu- 
tion. Little attention has been paid by the authors to the 
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constitutional conventions preceding the documents they 
have collected, hence it will remain for some other collator, 
probably the constitutional historian, a century hence, to 
give the English speaking world an accurate account of the 
bodies from which these documents emanated. 

Apart from the constitutions themselves, the main in- 
terest of the book lies in its eight introductory chapters, 
written in a clear style, and bringing to light certain hither- 
to uncorrelated tendencies in the functioning of Govern- 
ment. In their discussion of Princes and Parliaments the 
authors undertake to analyze the relation of political democ- 
racy, as achieved during the nineteenth century, to the insti- 
tution of monarchy, and attempt to account for the revival 
of the Republican Tradition in Europe, despite the disrepute 
into which Mr. Fisher would have had us believe it had 
fallen. The decline of monarchy and the reassertion of 
republicanism is attributed to Wilsonian doctrines and the 
right of self-determination. The chapter on Legislatures 
and Bureaucrats analyzes with thorough detail the relation 
of the executive to the legislative bodies in all the parliamen- 
tary governments set up. The discussion of Secondary 
Chambers, which follows, clearly reveals that such cham- 
bers are not merely second, but secondary. More atten- 
tion is paid to the British House of Lords, and to the 
Bryce Report—a rather extraneous discussion—than to 
the constitution of second chambers in Europe. Prac- 
tically no discussion is given as to the merits or demerits 
of the unicameral legislatures now in existence, but the 
reasons urged in behalf of the retention of bicameralism, 
or against it, are put fairly. In their treatment of Func- 
tional Representation, however, the authors have gone 
into the subject very thoroughly and present what is 
without question the best account yet written on the sub- 
ject. As regards Proportional Representation, the béte 
noir of believers in the two party system, the authors have 
gone into careful detail in explaining the salient points of 
all the schemes in force in Europe. Whatever virtues such 
artificial and wholly mechanical schemes may have in rep- 
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resenting existing opinion, one is tempted to question their 
utility in crystallizing public opinion in countries with little 
or no experience in self-government. In view of the in- 
stability of party ties in the new countries, one is inclined 
to question with Lord Morley whether “the State will be 
fortified in its tasks by special electoral devices with a scent 
of algebra and decimals about them.” It is highly to be 
regretted that the authors have made no endeavor to take 
note of the effects of the extension of the electorate, or of 
the changes in parties and policies which have taken place 
in all the new countries. Their nearest approach to this 
comes in their discussion of Individualism and Socialism in 
which the relation of the existing social order to the polit- 
ical philosophy of various parties is sketched, and the inter- 
relation between war-time conscription of men and peace- 
time conscription of wealth is elucidated. 

It is chiefly in the broader tasks of interpreting the 
changes in political structure and the control of foreign 
policy dealt with in their chapters on Segmentation and Fed- 
eration and Democrats and Diplomats that the authors ar- 
rest attention. It would appear that in each instance they 
have been captivated by racy descriptions rather than by 
existing facts. To reject, in the discussion of the Weimar 
Constitution, the expressed views of Hugo Preuss by a 
predilection for a Saxon propagandist, is tantamount to pre- 
ferring the views of Richard Henry Lee or Patrick Henry, 
or any of the minor controversial pamphleteers of the Con- 
stitutional Convention period to the authoritative state- 
ments of The Federalist. Herein the authors seem to have 
lost their sense of values rather markedly. The interpreta- 
tion of the structure of the Austrian Constitution by a mere 
superficial glance at the document is woefully inadequate. 
To say that “Austrian federalism. ..is an idea rather than a 
fact, an impression rather than a reality—an impression cre- 
ated chiefly by repetitious reference to the Bund” is flatly 
to deny the existence of separatism in Austria, and to over- 
look the Salzburg and Tyrol plebiscites of 1920. Any state- 
ment as sweeping as the above quotation would be as much 
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in keeping with political realities if it were applied to 
Switzerland, from which the sturdy particularism of the 
Lander took its cue in preparing the Austrian Constitution. 

Similarly, the authors have tended to regard Strachey’s 
picture of Victoria’s autocratic control of foreign relations 
as a type still prevalent in these days of open diplomacy. 
One is tempted to feel that the fruits of eight years of agita- 
tion for open diplomacy are by no means as futile as the 
authors would suggest, when the Union for Democratic Con- 
trol, backed by the Executive of the Labour Party are able 
to force the hand of Prime Minister, and call a halt to the 
war-hawks of the late Coalition. Such performances 
coupled with the illuminating discussions at the League of 
Nations Assemblies (to which the authors make no refer- 
ence) give more reason for hope of the regularization of 
popular control than the authors would have us believe 
exists under present conditions. 

Despite the lacunae which have been pointed out, despite 
the errors in judgment into which the authors appear to 
have fallen, all students of Political Science will welcome 
the appearance of this volume as an invaluable contribution 
to the literature on European Government, as a standard 
work of reference for all, and as a harbinger of the time 
when Europe will be studied integrally, and not piecemeal. 

University of Texas. MALBONE W. GRAHAM, JR. 


MERRIAM, CHARLES E. The American Party System. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. vii, 
439.) 


Out of Professor Merriam’s long experience in the field 
of both practical and theoretical politics he has been able to 
write a book that, to say the least, certainly comes up to the 
purpose of the work as that purpose is expressed in the sub- 
title. It is an excellent “Introduction to the Study of Polit- 
ical Parties in the United States.” The author attempts to 
give nothing more than a summary of the history of Amer- 
ican party principles and issues, but with this exception 
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practically every phase of party government is adequately 
treated. 

The first two chapters are devoted to the question of the 
composition and leadership of the party. The problem of 
party leadership has received careful treatment in numerous 
other works on parties, but the chapter dealing solely with 
the constituent elements of the party is a much more useful 
one than is ordinarily the case in text books on the party 
system. The organization of the party is the subject of a 
well balanced but rather brief treatment in the third chap- 
ter. Then follow four chapters dealing with the various 
aspects of the spoils system in their relations to the party 
system. On the whole, I am inclined to believe that this is 
the most valuable and successful part of the book. Itisa 
thoroughly disillusioned study of “practical politics” in the 
United States done from the point of view of the objective 
analyst who is neither a fanatical reformer nor a cynic who 
has lost all hope of lasting improvement. The chapter on 
the Causes of the Spoils System is especially suggestive. 
Chapter VIII discusses the function of the party as a formu- 
lator of principles and issues and demonstrates the decided 
limitations upon the usefulness of the party in this respect. 
The next three chapters deal with the process of nomina- 
tions, elections, and appointments. These are undoubtedly 
useful chapters, but it seems to me that the treatment of 
methods of nomination other than the direct and presiden- 
tial primaries and of certain aspects of state election laws 
is inadequate. 

The last three chapters form a section dealiig with Inter- 
pretations and Conclusions. First, there is a rather short 
but well written chapter summarizing the theories of the 
political party system. Mr. Merriam is not content, how- 
ever, with merely giving a short review of the theories of 
other writers on the party system, and the next chapter is 
(with the exception of some five or six pages dealing with 
the characteristics of European party systems which are 
tacked on at the end of the chapter) a presentation of his 
own conception of the nature and functions of the political 
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party. The nature of the party is very ably treated, but 
the portion of the chapter dealing with the functions of par- 
ties in the United States demonstrates the same weakness 
ordinarily found in such discussions: usefulness of the 
party is considered from the standpoint of an ideal party 
system rather than from that of the actual workings of par- 
ty government. As Mr. Merriam demonstrated so ably in 
his chapters on the Spoils System and on the formulation 
of principles by the party, the advantages of the party sys- 
tem are all too rarely secured in practice. 

However, it may be that the author intends that this dis- 
cussion of the functions of parties is to be applied rather to 
the party system of the future than to that of the present. 
For in the final chapter dealing with Tendencies toward 
Party Reconstruction he concludes that the party system 
will, by a slow and labored process of development, discard 
many of its present evils and the parties of the future “will 
be weaker in organization and stronger in morale, with less 
of patronage and more of principles, with less of the spirit 
of spoils and more of the desire for community service, re- 
leased from the domination of the small group of bosses 
and special privilege interests and following more closely 
the general judgment of a larger and more democratic 
group of supporters.” 

University of Texas. B. F. WRIGHT, JR. 


KENNAN, GEORGE. E. H. Harriman, A Biography. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. Vol. I, pp. xvii, 
421; Vol. II, pp. ix, 421. $7.50.) 


Mr. Kennan has given us in this biography an unusually 
interesting book. There is not a chapter in the two volumes 
which will not hold the reader’s attention. There are a 
number of chapters of absorbing interest. The arrange- 
ment of the material is excellent, and the entire book is well 
written. In the first four chapters the author shows how 
at the age of fourteen E. H. Harriman, the son of an Epis- 
copal rector, became a messenger boy for a stock broker; 
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how he rapidly advanced through the places of “pad- 
shover,” clerk, and chief clerk, and at twenty-two borrowed 
three thousand dollars from an uncle, bought a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and opened an office of his own. 
How four years later he decided that the “anthracite stocks” 
were overvalued, sold them short and cleared $150,000 and 
a little later lost much of this on a similar speculation in 
Delaware and Hudson stock. How in 1879 Harriman mar- 
ried into a prominent upstate family, the next year became 
director of a little railroad in which his father-in-law was 
interested, and in 1881, with some associates bought the 
Sodus Bay and Southern, a run down railroad thirty-one 
miles long, improved the property, and through Harriman’s 
management sold it at a profit to the Pennsylvania. How 
in 1883, he became a director of the Illinois Central, and 
within six years came to dominate its management. How 
by a fortunate decision he prevented the Illinois Central 
from greatly increasing fixed charges and laid the founda- 
tion of that road’s solvency during the hard years of the 
nineties when so many roads went into bankruptcy. 

A thrilling story is the account of his interest in the re- 
organization of the Union Pacific, how he came to be elected 
a director of the road in 1897, how the next year he became 
chairman of the executive committee and began the trans- 
formation of “two streaks of rust’ into one of the best rail- 
road properties in the world. “Mr. Harriman found the 
Union Pacific insolvent, dismembered, decrepit, its sources 
of revenue curtailed, without important alliances, friendless. 
He left it financially powerful, its severed members re- 
stored, its roadbed and equipment renewed and of the 
highest type, dominating traffic conditions in a wide terri- 
tory and with alliances and influence extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes and even across the Canadian frontier. Expendi- 
tures of the Union Pacific system (not including the 
Southern Pacific) for additions, betterments, and new equip- 
ment, during Mr. Harriman’s administration, 1898-1909, 
amounted to $174,593,578. During his administration the 
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gross transportation revenue increased from $32,632,000 to 
$78,750,000 and the net surplus before dividends from $9,- 
213,000 to $41,598,000. Through the prosperity of the 
Union Pacific Mr. Harriman was enriched. 

Equally informing and interesting are the chapters telling 
of the contest with J. P. Morgan over the reorganization of 
the Erie, the acquirement and reconstruction of the 
Southern Pacific, the struggle with Hill for control of the 
Burlington, the profit of $58,000,000 realized from the sale 
of Northern Pacific and Great Northern shares after the 
dissolution of the Northern Securities Company, and the 
fights in defense of Union Pacific interests with Senator 
Clark, with the Keene Pool, and with the Santa Fe. Then 
too there is the account of the dramatic saving of the Erie 
when Harriman personally advanced $5,500,000, after the 
Erie’s bankers had refused further credit. 

There are charming accounts of founding a boys’ club, of 
an expedition to Alaska in the summer of 1899 in company 
with a group of eminent scientists, of the transformation of 
the Colorado desert into the Imperial Valley Oasis, and of 
the development of the country estate at Arden which was 
finally given to New York for a public park. 

There are stirring accounts of Harriman’s activity in re- 
lieving suffering after the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, when his railroads carried out 224,000 refugees and 
brought 1600 carloads of food and supplies without charge; 
and of how the engineers of the Union Pacific harnessed the 
Colorado River and saved the Imperial Valley. 

The first volume is given largely to Harriman’s construc- 
tive work. In the second volume is an account of his sav- 
ing the Erie from bankruptcy. But most of the second vol- 
ume is taken up in seeking to refute accusations growing 
out of the Chicago and Alton episode, the break with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and investigation of the Harriman lines 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. While this is ably 
done, it leaves the impression that the author attempts the 
role of an advocate. To the reviewer, the chief fault of this 
admirable work is that the author presents Harriman as 
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too perfect. Being human he obviously erred at times. But 
the author passes lightly over Mr. Harriman’s mistakes and 
zealously seeks to show him right and his opponents at fault 
in the great controversies in which he participated. 
University of Texas. W. M. W. SPLAWN. 


BRADLEY, GLENN DANFORD. The Story of The Santa Fe. 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1920. 
Pp. 288. $3.00, net.) 


The sub-title of this book is happily “A Romance of Amer- 
ican Enterprise.” Professor Bradley unfolds the story of 
the Santa Fe with the charm of a romance. 

The author is a historian. If one is to judge by his ac- 
count of the development of a great railroad system and of 
its influence in the making of the West, he more nearly de- 
serves to be called a historian than any one of a number of 
others who might be mentioned and who have written more 
voluminously, but have confined their attention to political 
activities. 

Chapter I, pp. 17-50, is a readable and informing narra- 
tive of the development of traffic along the old Santa Fe 
Trail. This trail crossed the Missouri River near the pres- 
ent site of Kansas City and took a southwesterly course to 
the Arkansas River near the present town of Great Bend. 
From there the trail followed the Big Bend of the river west 
and southwest for one hundred and thirty-five miles to a 
point near what is now Dodge City. Here the road forked. 
One branch passed south and west to Las Vegas and on to 
Santa Fe. The other ran west and south across south- 
eastern Colorado, also reaching Santa Fe by way of Las 
Vegas. “A history of the Santa Fe trail really divides it- 
self into three parts: (1) the pack-mule period, 1812-1825; 
(2) the ox-wagon period, 1824-1848; and (3) the stage- 
coach period, 1848-1872.” “The price charged for hauling 
freight from Santa Fe was from ten to twelve dollars per 
hundred pounds. After the business was well organized 
each wagon averaged about $500 per trip, which lasted from 
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eighty to ninety days.” “The big annual caravan for 1846 
comprised 414 wagons with merchandise valued at $1,752,- 
250.” By 1854 a stage made the 850 mile trip in about one 
month, and the Government was paying the contractors 
$10,990 annually for the monthly service. 

Chapter II is devoted to a frontier promoter Cyrus K. 
Holliday, who dreamed of a railroad reaching from the 
Missouri River to Santa Fe and even to the Pacific, when 
such dreams were regarded as wholly visionary. The su- 
preme optimism, and the clever management of this man 
started the construction of a railroad. “Of course he had 
a hard time convincing some people that his tiny railroad 
really would become a great system. People laughed at 
him, called him an old fool, and otherwise misused him.” 
“Living to a good old age Mr. Holliday saw his little ‘Atchi- 
son and Topeka Railroad’ spread across Kansas to Santa Fe, 
to the Pacific Ocean, to the Gulf of Mexico and to Lake Mich- 
igan. A railroad which grew from nothing to a transcon- 
tinental system over 11,000 miles in extent.” 

Chapter III tells of the beginnings of this system. Chap- 
ter IV is an interesting account of frontier life along the 
new railroad during the first years that it supplanted the 
overland traffic along the “Trail.” Chapter V is an illumi- 
nating account of the activities of the railroad company in 
disposing of the 3,000,000 acres of land it received from the 
Government, and in encouraging immigrants to settle along 
its route. One incident was the encouragement of Men- 
nonites, a German sect holding views similar to those of 
Quakers and Baptists, to emigrate from Southern Russia to 
Kansas. About 15,000 of these people settled along the 
Santa Fe between 1874 and 1883. By 1905 about 60,000 
of these people had settled in Kansas. 

Chapters VI, VII and VIII tell of the extension of the road 
into the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, into Santa Fe and 
on to a junction with the Southern Pacific at Deming. 
These chapters contain absorbing accounts of struggles be- 
tween rival railroads for mountain passes and of industrial 
disputes of such bitterness as to divide the citizenship of 
states into opposing camps. 
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The next three chapters, X, XI, and XII have to do with 
the vigorous expansion of the road to the Pacific, to the 
Gulf, and into Kansas City and Chicago. Chapter XII is a 
careful listing and estimate of the source material. 

University of Texas. W. M. W. SPLAWN. 


BELL, SPURGEON. Accounting Principles. Their Use in 
Business Management. (New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1921. Pp. xii, 482.) 


It is perhaps harder to write an introductory text on Ac- 
counting than on any other subject. The difficulties are 
inherent in the material to be presented. From a pedagog- 
ical standpoint one naturally attempts a proper gradation 
of the subject matter, putting the supposedly easy things 
first, with the intention of leaving the more complex ques- 
tions for later discussion. And this is well-nigh impossible 
in Accounting. 

In following this plan, one naturally begins with the bal- 
ance sheet, which is the groundwork of Accounting. But 
taking up any individual item of the balance sheet gives rise 
to innumerable related questions, which will not down and 
can be put off for later treatment only at the expense of 
clearness in teaching. And yet gradation of the material 
must be attempted. This difficult task, it seems to me, Pro- 
fessor Bell has accomplished in an admirable manner by a 
judicious admixture of theory and practice in his presenta- 
tion of principles. 

The book is adapted to both High School and College in- 
struction. The combination of much practice work with 
the theory of accounts, makes it possible for the student of 
less maturity than college grade to use it with advantage 
and it is thorough enough in its analysis of principles to 
make a successful college text. 

The chapter on the form and use of commercial papers is 
very much to the point. Too often we assume in the case 
of college students that they are familiar with their usage 
only to find that practice material on this subject must be 
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supplied from other sources if it is not available in the text 
itself. 

The book is excellently written and well printed. It 
makes a suitable addition to the series of commercial texts 
which are the result of a resolve of the instructors in these 
subjects to bring their texts in pedagogical arrangement 
and finish to a par with the texts used in the older collegiate 
subjects. Up to date Accounting has probably made more 
progress in this direction than any other commercial 
subject. 

Southern Methodist University. WILLIAM F. HAUHART. 


ALLEY, JOHN AND BLACHLY, FREDERICK F. Elements of 
Government With History and Government of Okla- 
homa. (New York: Charles E. Merrill Company, 
1920. Pp. viii, 360.) 

BLACHLY, FREDERICK F. AND OATMAN, MIRIAM E. Every- 
day Citizenship. (New York: Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, 1920. Pp. viii, 252.) 


One of the outstanding features of contemporary text- 
book writing for secondary and grammar schools is the en- 
deavor to proceed along normal lines of association and de- 
velopment of ideas, rather than to superimpose abstractions 
upon unprepared minds. Another tendency, quite as pro- 
nounced, is the use of the suggestive method, whereby the 
approaches from the known to the unknown are facilitated 
by the careful orientation of the inquiring mind. A happy 
combination of these two methods is found in the books 
under review, the latter of which is a slightly revised edition 
of Part I of the former. It is too often the case that an ex- 
pert in a given field fails to simplify sufficiently the ma- 
terial he has elaborated to enable the child mind, making 
its first acquaintance with the subject, to assimilate it easily. 
Here the authors have combined accuracy in principle and 
detail with simplicity in presentation, which gives to their 
texts a sound approach and an attractive appearance. The 
obvious machinery of local government, its purpose and 
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function, are first given, then advance is made into the field 
of State Government. Finally, the work of the National 
Government is covered functionally, as it is the endeavor of 
the authors throughout to stress rather the function than 
the more complex structure of local, state and national gov- 
ernment. A feature of peculiar interest and importance is 
the stressing, in a book of an elementary character, of the 
importance of international relationships. Particularly is 
this true of Everyday Citizenship in which the authors have 
emphasized the recent developments in international organi- 
zation and coéperation, and have outlined the purposes of 
the League of Nations and the Disarmament Conference 
simply enough for the child mind to grasp their importance. 
Thus the whole tendency of the books to work slowly, ob- 
jectively, from the most salient elements of municipal gov- 
ernment to those of international organization is carried to 
completion, and the authors are to be congratulated on their 
success. 

In the second half of Alley and Blachly’s work, a detailed 
study is made of the history and government of the State of 
Oklahoma. The history has been materially simplified for 
children, and the emphasis is laid on the policies of the Fed- 
eral Government toward the Indians, both in ante-bellum 
and reconstruction days, and toward the settlement of the 
bifurcated territories. The achievement of statehood, the 
organization and administration of the State, make up the 
concluding portion of the book. It would appear that the 
authors have attempted, in so far as possible, to simplify 
the subject matter of government, but a certain degree of 
unevenness is apparent between the first and last portions 
of the book, in that the latter is treated in a decidedly more 
complex and advanced manner that the former. A certain 
amount of complexity is inevitable, but it would appear that 
the contrast between the early chapters on state organiza- 
tion and the concluding chapters on Oklahoma Government 
is rather marked. Apart from this disproportionate com- 
plexity, the book is a highly commendable treatment of ele- 
mentary civics. 

University of Texas. MALBONE W. GRAHAM, JR. 
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GAMMON, SAMUEL RHEA. The Presidential Campaign of 
1832. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1922. 
Pp. 94. Price, $1.50.) 


This study in history and politics contains six chapters 
with the following headings: Party Reorganization 1824- 
1828, The Anti-Masons, The National Republicans, The 
Democrats, The Injection of the Bank into the Campaign, 
and the Conclusion of the Campaign. There is also an ap- 
pendix on Party Nomenclature, one giving a letter of Van 
Buren and another giving the first political party platform. 
The writer properly begins with the election of 1824, when 
party lines had ceased to exist, in order that the reader may 
understand how personal politics led to the party alignments 
of 1832. It marks the transition stage in party organiza- 
tion from the Congressional caucus through the state legis- 
lative caucus to the National Convention; also the breakup 
of the Democratic-Republican party into the Democratic and 
National Republican parties, though the term “Democratic- 
Republican” continued to be used by Jackson’s followers 
through the campaign of 1832. 

The second chapter deals with the rise of the Anti-Ma- 
sonic party and shows its influence in setting a model for 
the national conservative and convention procedure. The 
next two chapters show how the two great parties gradually 
took shape, the composition in each case being determined 
partly by national issues, largely by personalities. The 
wavering attitude of Biddle on making the bank an issue by 
applying for recharter and how pressure was brought to 
bear on him by Webster and other friends of Clay is very 
well brought out. However, as the writer points out, while 
the bank was the paramount issue, it was not the only one. 

That Dr. Gammon explored thoroughly the sources for 
his topic is attested by the ample footnotes and the bibliog- 
raphy of three pages. The reviewer has never attempted 
any thorough study of this field, yet he does not feel that 
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this monograph has contributed much to his knowledge of 
the subject. The outstanding facts are already well known. 
However, for bringing these facts together as a connected 
story and for some interesting matters of minor impor- 
tance, Dr. Gammon deserves the gratitude of students of 
this period. 
University of Arkansas Davip Y. THOMAS. 
Scort, JAMES BROWN. Cases on International Law. 
(American Case Book Series. St. Paul: West Publish- 
ing Company, 1922.) 


Teachers and students of international law will welcome 
a new case book by Dr. James Brown Scott. His older and 
valuable collection of cases, issued by the same company, is 
now superseded by this one, which, however, does not pur- 
port to be a revision of the earlier work. It contains many 
cases reported in the older book, but also gives a wealth of 
new material, a great deal of which has grown out the 
Great War. The cases selected are not confined to decisions 
of regular courts, but a few decisions of courts of arbitration 
are included. Such collections are very valuable, but the 
student who wishes to cover the field of international law 
will still find it necessary to refer to state papers. While 
they may not have the authority of law which attaches to 
judicial decisions, many cases are settled by diplomats and 
such settlements come to have the force of precedents. 
University of Arkansas. Davip Y. THOMAS. 








THE COUNTY BOUNDARIES OF NEW MEXICO 
CHARLES F, COAN 
State University of New Mezico 


The counties of New Mexico during the last years of 
Mexican rule and the years of American control prior to 
the formation of the territorial government were marked 
upon a map by James S. Calhoun. The counties shown 
were Taos, Rio Arriba, Santa Ana, Bernalillo, San Miguel 
del Bado, and Valencia. These formed the basis for the later 
poltical subdivisions of the territory and state. The Second 
Legislative Assembly passed two acts affecting county 
boundaries. The first of these created Dofia Ana County 
out of that part of Socorro County lying south of an east 
and west line passing through the center of the “Laguna 
in the Jornado.”? The fact that Socorro existed on Jan- 
uary 6, 1852 when the above act was passed and was not 
shown on Calhoun’s map makes the conclusion imperative 
that it must have come into existence between 1850 and 
1852 but the writer has not been able to find the exact date. 
The second act passed January 9, 1852 stated that the coun- 
ties should be the same in name as formerly but provided 
for a complete change in the boundary lines, which were 
defined as follows :* 

Taos County included all of the territory north of the line 
running west from Tetilla de la Petaca to the California 
line; and southeast from Tetilla de la Petaca through Em- 
budo, Rincones, and Las Trampas to the junction of the 
Mora and the Sapello rivers, and thence due east to the 
Texas line.* 

Rio Arriba County was bounded on the north by Taos 


1A. H. Abel, ed., The Official Correspondence of James S. Cal- 
houn... Map No. 1 shows the Mexican counties. 

2New Mexico. Session Laws, 1851-52, p. 265. 

8Map No. 2 shows the counties as changed in 1852. 

*New Mexico. Session Laws, 1851-52, p. 291. 
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County ; on the west by the California line; on the south by 
a line to the west runnng from the Mesilla of San Yldefonso 
to the California line, and east from San Yldefonso to the 
Puertocito of Pojuaque, thence to Cundiyo, and thence south 
to the summit of Mt. Nambé; and on the east the line ran 
from Mt. Nambé north along the summit of the range to 
the Taos line.® 

Santa Fé County was bounded on the north by Rio Arriba 


SNew Mexico. Session Laws, 1851-52, p. 291. 
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County; on the east by a line from Torreones to the south- 
east corner of Rio Arriba County, and from Torreones south 
to Salinas in Galisteo Mountain and thence to Cibolo Spring; 
on the south by a line from Cibolo Spring to San Ysidro; 
and on the west by a line from San Ysidro to Juan Lopez, 
thence to the mouth of Las Bocas Cafion, and from that 
point to the Rio Arriba County line.* 

San Miguel County was bounded on the north by Rio 
Arriba and Taos counties; on the west by Santa Fé County; 
on the east by the Texas line; and on the south by a line 
from Cibolo Spring to Berrendo Spring and thence due east 
to the Texas line.’ 


Santa Ana County was bounded on the north by Rio 
Arriba County; on the east by Santa Fé County; on the 
west by the California line; and on the south by a line run- 
ning west from a point between Bernalillo and the lands 
previously belonging to the Santa Ana Indians to the Cali- 
fornia line, and to the east from the said point to the par- 
allel dividing Santa Fé County from San Miguel County.* 


Bernalillo County was bounded on the west by the Cali- 
fornia line; on the north by Santa Ana and San Miguel 
counties; on the east by the Texas line; and on the south 
by a line running west from the Bosque de los Pinos to 
the Quelites del Puerco and continuing in the direction of 
the Cafion of Juan Tafoya until it reaches the California 
line, and east from the Bosque de los Pinos to the Cafion 
Infierno and thence to the Texas line.® 

Valencia County was bounded on the west by the Cali- 
fornia line; on the north by Bernalillo County; on the east 
by the Texas line; and on the south by a line running to 
the west from a point between the town of José Pino and 
the house of José Antonio Chavez, thence crossing the Rio 
Grande on the dividing line between Belen and Sabinal, and 
continuing in the direction of the Cafiada of the Alamito 


®Ibid., p. 291. 
TIbid., p. 291. 
*Ibid., p. 292. 
®*New Mexico. Session Laws, 1851-52, p. 292. 
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del Rio Puerco and the Puerto de la Bolita de Oro to the 
California line, and to the east from the point between the 
town of José Pino and the house of José Antonio Chavez 
to the Bocas Abo, and thence east to the Texas line.’ 

Socorro County was bounded on the west by the Cali- 
fornia line; on the north by Valencia County; on the east 
by the Texas line; and on the south by a line running to 
the west from the Muerto Spring, in the Jornado, to the 
California line, and to the east from the Muerto Spring to 
the Texas line." 

Dofia Ana County was bounded on the north by Socorro 
County; on the east by the Texas line; on the south by the 
Texas and the Mexico line, and on the west by the Mexico 
line.” 

The first change in these boundaries came as a result of 
the Gadsden Purchase. The area included in that addition 
to the United States was annexted to the Territory of New 
Mexico by an Act of Congress August 4, 1854, and the Fifth 
Legislative Assembly of New Mexico made that region a 
part of Dofa Ana County January 18, 1855."* 

The Tenth Legislative Assembly created two new counties 
by an act passed February 1, 1860. One of these was Mora 
County which was bounded on the north and east by the 
New Mexico line; on the south by San Miguel County; and 
on the west by the ridge that divides the Taos Valley from 
Mora and Rayado. The other was Arizona County which 
included all of that part of Dofia Ana County west of a 
north and south line passing through a point one mile east 
of the Overland Mail Station and Apache Cajion."* 


San Juan County was created by the Eleventh Legislative 
Assembly January 12, 1861. It was bounded on the west 
by the California line; on the north by the New Mexico 
line; on the east by a line running north and south ten miles 


10] bid. 

11] bid. 

12New Mexico. Session Laws, 1851-52, p. 292. 

18New Mexico. Session Laws, 1854-55, p. 57. 

*4New Mexico. Session Laws, 1859-60, p. 76. See Map No. 3. 
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No. 3—New Mexico Counties in 1860 


east of the town of Pagosa; and on the south by a line run- 
ning east and west ten miles south of the southern most 
bend of the San Juan River. This county was abolished 
by the Twelfth Legislative Assembly, January 18, 1862.*° 

The same act that repeuied the law creating San Juan 
County also abolished Arizona County and reannexed that 
area to Dofia Ana County. The Thirteenth Legislative As- 


15New Mexico. Session Laws, 1860-61, p. 17; New Mexico. Ses- 
sion Laws, 1861-62, p. 16. 
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sembly repealed the above act abolishing Arizona County, 
January 28, 1863. Shortly after, February 24, 1863, Ari- 
zona Territory was created by an Act of Congress.*® 

The creation of Colorado Territory resulted in the reduc- 
tion of the size of Mora County by including in that terri- 
tory all of New Mexico north of the 37th parallel of latitude. 

The eastern boundary of Santa Fé County was redefined 
by an act of the Fourteenth Legislative Assembly passed 
February 3, 1864. The new line ran from the Punto de 
los Torreones to the Spring of San Miguel, thence to the 
Colorado corner at the rise of Cafion Blanco, and thence to 
Cibolo Spring." 

The southern boundary of Socorro County was redefined 
by the Seventeenth Legislative Assembly, January 31, 1867. 
The act provided that the line should run from a point one 
mile below Caballo Mountain in a direct line to the Arizona 
boundary.** 

The Eighteenth Legislative Assembly redefined January 
30, 1868 the boundary between Taos and Mora counties. 
This line ran from the first hill west of Mora Valley and 
east of the Jicarita, thence across the Vega del Estillero, 
thence through the Cafiada del Raton to the foot of Osha 
hill, and thence along the eastern base of the range in a 
northeasterly direction to the Colorado line.’* 

Grant County was created by the Eighteenth Legislative 
Assembly, January 30, 1868. It was bounded on the south 
by the Mexican line; on the west by the Arizona line; on 
the north by an east and west line running through the 
Ojo del Mierto; and on the east by a line drawn north and 
south between ranges seven and eight west.?° 

Lincoln County was organized by an act of the Legisla 
tive Assembly, January 16, 1869 out of the eastern part of 
Socorro County. It was bounded on the west by a line 


16New Mexico. Session Laws, 1862-68, p. 30. 
17New Mexico. Session Laws, 1868-64, p. 88. 
18New Mexico. Session Laws, 1866-67, p. 104. 
29New Mexico. Session Laws, 1867-68, p. 106. 
20New Mexico. Session Laws, 1867-68, p. 88. 
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drawn north and south from Malpais; on the north by 
Valencia County, and a line running from thence east with- 
out interfering with the boundary of San Miguel County 
(This shows that the southern line of San Miguel County 
had been extended to the south in such a manner as to take 
in the eastern part of Bernalillo County and Valencia 
County but no law to that effect has been found although the 
maps of the period show this enlarged San Miguel County) ; 
on the east by the Texas line; and on the south by an east 
and west line passing through the head of El Ojo de Tula- 
rosa.** 

Colfax County was created January 25, 1869. It was 
bounded on the north by the Colorado line; on the east by 
the Texas line; on the south by the Rayado Grant; and on 
the west by Taos County.”? 

The boundaries of Santa Fé County were extended Jan- 
uary 18, 1869. The new line ran from Nambé Mountain 
westward in such a manner as to include Las Truchas pre- 
cinct of Rio Arriba County in Santa Fé County, and from 
the south side of the said precinct along the Rio del Que- 
mado, including all of the houses in the canyon to the point 
where the Rio del Quemado empties into the Rio del Potrero, 
thence westward along the Rio de la Cafiada to the Rio 
Grande; and thence southward to the lap of the Mesita 
de San Ildefonso. It was probably due to the obscurity 
of this description that this law was repealed the follow- 
ing year, January 13, 1870.” 

‘The boundary between Dofia Ana County and Socorro 
County was redefined January 10, 1870. The new line ran 
eastwardly from the northeastern corner of Grant County 
to the Ojo del Muerto near Fort McRae on the Jornado, 
and from thence to the eastern boundary of Dofia Ana 
County and Socorro County.” 


21New Mexico. Session Laws, 1868-69, p. 20. 


227 bid., p. 47. 
28New Mexico. Session Laws, 1868-69, p. 28; New Mexico. Ses. 


sion Laws, 1869-70, p. 40. See Map No. 4. 
*4]bid., p. 36. 
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The southern boundary of Bernalillo County was changed 
January 13, 1870. The new line began at the southern 
foot of the Loma de Isleta where it strikes the Rio Grande 
and ran east to the Cafion del Infierno, and from thence 
followed the old line of Bernalillo County and Valencia 
County.”5 

The Socorro-Dofia Ana County boundary was redefined 
December 29, 1871. The new line was described as run- 
ning eastwardly from the northeastern corner of Grant 
County to one mile south of Caballo Mountain in the 
Jornado del Muerto and thence to the eastern boundary of 
Dofia Ana County and Socorro County.” 

Santa Ana County was abolished January 13, 1876 and 
the area annexed to Bernalillo County. This was the only 
case in which one of the original counties disappeared from 
the map.?’ 

The boundary line between Mora County and Colfax 
County was redefined January 13, 1876. The new line 
ran from the eastern border of New Mexico through the 
center of Township Twenty-three north to the Taos County 
line.* 

Lincoln County was enlarged February 15, 1878, the 
new county including within its boundaries the eastern 
part of Dofia Ana County. The boundary followed the 
southern line of Lincoln County to the parallel of twenty- 
eight degrees and thirty minutes West of Washington and 
followed that line to the Texas border on the south. All of 
the land to the east of this line was made a part of Lincoln 
County.”* 

The western part of Taos County was annexed to Rio 
Arriba County February 10, 1880. All of Taos County 
west of the western side of the public road running from 
Hot Springs to the Rio Arriba County line, and thence 
toward Conejos in Colorado as far as the New Mexico 


25] bid., p. 44. 

26New Mexico. Session Laws, 1871-72, p. 4. See map No. 4. 
27New Mexico. Session Laws, 1875-76, p. 38. 

28] bid., p. 162. 

29New Mexico. Session Laws, 1878, p. 83. 
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No. 4—New Mexico Counties in 1870 


border, was made a part of Rio Arriba County. The line 
between Taos County and Rio Arriba County was further 
defined February 10, 1880. The new line ran from the 
point wheré the boundary between Taos County and Rio 
Arriba County crossed the Rio Grande north to the house 
of Antonio Domingo Lucero, thence west to the summit of 
the Hot Springs Mountain, thence north to the mouth of 
Cafiada de los Comanches, thence following the wagon road 
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to the Colorado line in such a manner that the Hot Springs 
and the houses there should remain in Taos County.*° 

The dividing line between Socorro County and Dofia 
Ana County was changed February 11, 1880. The new 
line ran one mile south of the house of Tomas Gonzales 
on the Rio Grande, thence southwest to a point one-quarter 
of a mile south of Ojito del Cuervo; thence west to a point 
one mile west of the Ojo de Berrendo; thence in a north- 
west direction to the ranchos called the Ojo del Berrendo, 
Cienega de los Pasefios, Jaraloso, Enciso, Cienaga de los 
Apaches, Las Perchas, and Ojo Caliente to a point on a 
line with the northern line of Grant County so that the 
above named places should be in Socorro County, and that 
Hillsboro and Santa Barbara should be in Dofia Ana 
County; and to the east from the place of beginning of the 
above described line to a point a few miles north and west 
of the town of Tularosa in Dofia Ana County." 

The eastern line of Grant County was changed Fevruary 
12, 1880. The new line ran between Ranges 7 and 8 West 
as formerly, except that the country within a radius of 
five miles of Hillsboro was included in Dofia Ana County.** 

The boundary line between Mora County and San Miguel 
County was redefined January 17, 1882. The new line 
ran from a point five hundred yards north of the house of 
Leandro Sanchez, at Penasco Blanco, thence westward to 
the corner of Santa Fé County and Rio Arriba County; 
and to the east from Penasco Blanco to the fall and source 
of the Arroyo de la Jara, thence to its junction with the 
Rio Sapello, thence down the Rio Sapello to the old bridge 
and over El Sapellocito; thence east to the Pinos Altos, 
all settlements on both sides of the Mora River to remain 
in Mora County from Pinos Altos up and Pinos Altos 
down; thence in a direct line to the Texas boundary.” 

The boundary between Colfax County and Mora County 


80New Mexico. Session Laws, 1880, p. 108. See Map No. 5. 
%1New Mexico. Session Laws, 1880, p. 98. 

®27bid., p. 99. 

**New Mexico. Session Laws, 1882, p. 176. 
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No. 5—New Mexico Counties in 1880 


was changed January 31, 1882. The new boundary ran on 
the north line of Township 23 North in Ranges 15, 16, 17, 
18, and 19 East; thence along the Range line between 
Ranges 19 and 20 East to the line as established Janu- 
ary 13, 1876. 

The Santa Fé County boundary line was redefined March 
4, 1882. The new line started from the corner of Rio 
Arriba, Taos, Mora, and San Miguel Counties; thence 


*4]bid., p. 158. 
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south to the Torreones of the Serrito de la Tijera and the 
Serro of the Perdenal Spring to a point near the Bernalillo 
County line; thence west to the Cibolo Spring and to the 
Spring of Juan Tafoya; thence north to the Puertocito of 
San Ysidro la Cuchilla, Sinana, Alamitos, and La Sama 
which is on the Mesa of Juana Lopez, to the Rio Arriba 
County line.*5 

Sierra County was organized April 3, 1884 from parts of 
Socorro, Grant, and Dofia Ana Counties. 

San Juan County was created February 24, 1887 out of 
the western part of Rio Arriba County.*’ 

Dofia Ana County was slightly enlarged February 24, 
1887, by the addition of parts of Township 18 South, Ranges 
8 and 4 West. After the organization of Sierra County 
this area although surrounded by Sierra and Dojfia Ana 
counties yet remained a part of Socorro County. It was 
to remedy this situation that the region was attached to 
Dofia Ana County.* 


The eastern boundary of Dofia Ana County was changed 
February 24, 1887. The new line ran from the northeast- 
ern corner of Dofia Ana County north to the Second Par- 
allel South; thence west to the eastern boundary of Socorro 
County; thence south to the northern boundary of Dofia 
Ana County.” 


The Mora County and San Miguel County boundary was 
changed February 12, 1889. The new line ran west from 
a point five hundred yards north of the house of Leandro 
Sanchez at Pefia Blanca to the eastern boundary of Santa 
Fé County, and east from the said point to the fall and 
source of the Arroyo de la Jara, thence to the junction 
of the arroyo with the Sapello, thence following down the 
river to the old government bridge or crossing over the 
El] Sapellocito; thence to the Pinos Altos, leaving all the 


85] bid., p. 174. 

8*New Mexico. Session Laws, 1884, p. 228. 
8™New Mexico. Session Laws, 1887, p. 38. 
88New Mexico. Session Laws, 1887, p. 89. 
8®New Mexico. Session Laws, 1887, p. 89. 
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settlements, on both sides of the Mora River and within 
the valley of the said river, in Mora County; thence east 
to the Texas line.*® 

The Dofia Ana County and the Lincoln County boundary 
was changed February 12, 1889. The new line ran from 
a point on the Second Parallel South between Ranges 10 
and 11 East; thence south to the township line between 
Townships 12 and 13 South; thence east to a point due 
north of a point where the range line between Ranges 12 
and 13 South of the Fourth Standard Parallel “line” be- 
tween Townships 25 and 26 South; thence due south to the 
intersection of said range and along it to the Texas bound- 
ary.” 

Chaves County and Eddy County were created February 
25, 1889, from the eastern part of Lincoln County. All of 
Lincoln County east of the following line was cut off. The 
line started at the northern border of Lincoln County be- 
tween Ranges 19 and 20 East, ran south to the First 
Standard Parallel; thence directly south between Ranges 
20 and 21 East to the Third Standard Parallel; thence east 
to a point where the range line south of the Third Standard 
Parallel between Ranges 21 and 22 strikes the same; thence 
due south to the Texas boundary. That part of this area 
cut off from Lincoln lying south of the Third Standard 
Parallel was called Eddy, and the part north Chaves. 

The boundaries of Santa Fé County were redefined and 
changed February 28, 1889. The lines were described by 
range and township lines and the southern boundary was 
extended to the boundary of Valencia County thus includ- 
ing a row of townships formerly a part of Bernalillo 
County. These lands were restored to Bernalillo County 
February 25, 1891. The eastern line of Bernalillo County 
ran between Ranges 6 and 7 East, to the northwest corner 
of the Mesita de Juan Lopez grant; thence east to the said 


*°New Mexico. Session Laws, 1889, p. 89. 
“17 bid., p. 92. 
*2New Mexico. Session Laws, 1889, p. 202. 
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corner; thence north one mile; thence west to the above 
mentioned range line.** 

Guadalupe County was created February 26, 1891 from 
the southern part of San Miguel County. It was bounded 
on the east by the Texas line, on the north by San Miguel 
County, on the south by Chaves and Lincoln counties, and 
on the west by a line running from the northeast corner of 
Township 11 North, Range 16 East, thence south between 
Ranges 15 and 16 East, to the southeast corner of Town- 
ship 9 North; thence east between Townships 8 and 9 North 
to the northeast corner of Township 8 North of Range 18 
East; thence south on line between Ranges 18 and 19 East 
to the northeast corner of Township 1 North of Range 18 
East. Due to some mistakes in the wording of the act it 
was re-enacted February 11, 1893.* 

The northern and western boundaries of Lincoln County 
were changed February 13, 1893. The boundary between 
Lincoln County and Valencia County was fixed on the town- 
ship line between Townships 1 and 2 North. The bound- 
ary between Lincoln County and Socorro County was de- 
fined as running between Ranges 8 and 9 East.* 

Union County was organized February 23, 1893 from 
the eastern part of San Miguel, Mora and Colfax counties. 
This act was amended February 28, 1895 in order to correct 
the wording in the original act.* 


The western boundary of Eddy County was changed 
January 16, 1895. The new line ran from the northwest 
corner of Township 16 South of Range 21 East, thence 
south between Ranges 20 and 21 East to the Texas line.*’ 

The eastern and the northern boundaries of Bernalillo 
County were changed February 28, 1895. The new lines 


‘Tbid., p. 301; New Mexico. Session Laws, 1891, p. 106. See Map 
No. 6. 

*4New Mexico. Session Laws, 1891, p. 175; New Mexico. Session 
Laws, 1898, p. 32. 

4SNew Mexico. Session Laws, 1898, p. 36. 

4*Tbid., p. 68; New Mexico. Session Laws, 1895, p. 48. 

*iIbid., p. 42. See Map No. 7. 
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No. 6—New Mexico Counties in 1890 


ran north from the point where the northern boundary of 
Bernalillo County met the western line of Santa Fé County; 
thence north to the northwestern corner of Santa Fé 
County; thence west on the Fifth Standard Parallel to the 
New Mexico Principal Meridian; thence north to the south- 
eastern corner of Township 24 North of Range 1 West; 
thence west on the township line between Townships 23 
and 24 North; thence to the boundary of San Juan County; 
and thence west as established by law.* 


*8New Mexico. Session Laws, 1895, p. 41. 
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No. 7—New Mexico Counties in 1895 


The western boundary of Guadalupe County was changed 
February 13, 1897. The new line ran from the corner of 
Townships 11 and 12 North between Ranges 15 and 16 
East; thence south between Ranges 15 and 16 East to the 
northern boundary of Valencia County; thence east along 
the northern boundary of Valencia County to the range 
line between Ranges 18 and 19 East; thence south along 
the range line to the northeastern corner of Township 1 
North of Range 18 East.* 








“9New Mexico. Session Laws, 1897, p. 22. 
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Otero County was created January 30, 1899 out of the 
southern part of Lincoln County, the eastern part of Dojia 
Ana County, and the southeastern corner of Socorro 
County.*° 

The boundary line of Chaves County was changed Jan- 
uary 30, 1899. All of that part of Lincoln County south 
of the line between Townships 13 and 14 South and not 
included in Otero County was annexed to Chaves County." 

McKinley County was organized February 23, 1899. It 
was bounded on the north by San Juan County; on the east 
the line ran south from the San Juan County line between 
Ranges 8 and 9 West; thence west along the line between 
Townships 13 and 14 North to the Arizona line.” 

The northern boundary of Valencia County was changed 
February 23, 1899. All of Bernalillo County south of the 
southern line of McKinley County was annexed to Valencia 
County.** 

Luna County was organized March 16, 1901 from the east- 
ern part of Grant County and the western part of Dofia 
Ana County. 

McKinley County was enlarged March 18, 1901 by the 
addition of a part of western Bernalillo County and a part 
of northern Valencia County.™ 

The original description of Taos County dated January 
9, 1852, was changed March 19, 1901. The words “by all 
the land belonging to the Territory of New Mexico,” were 
struck out and there was inserted the words “by the bound- 
ary line of the Territory of New Mexico.”** 

Quay County was created January 28, 1903. The orig- 
inal county was made from the southern part of Union 
County and the eastern part of Guadalupe County.*’ 

S0New Mexico. Session Laws, 1899, p. 21. 

51] bid. 

52New Mexico. Session Laws, 1899, p. 43. 


587 bid., p. 45. 

54New Mexico. Session Laws, 1901, p. 70. See Map No. 8. 
58] bid., p. 75. 

5¢7bid., p. 1038. 

5tNew Mexico. Session Laws, 1908, p. 16. See Map No. 9. 
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No. 8—New Mexico Counties in 1900 


Roosevelt County was organized February 28, 1903. The 
original county included the southeastern part of Guada- 
lupe County and the northeastern part of Chaves County.” 

Rio Arriba County was enlarged March 10, 1903. The 
precinct of Espafiola of Santa Fé County was detached 
from that county and annexed to Rio Arriba County.** 


58New Mexico. Session Laws, 1908, p. 12. 
597 bid., p. 35. 
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No. 9—New Mexico Counties in 1903 


Sandoval County was organized out of the northern part 
of Bernalillo County March 10, 1908. This act defined the 
boundaries of Sandoval County as that part of Bernalillo 
County lying north of the present southern line of Sandoval 
County. An act was passed February 20, 1905 which 
abolished and recreated Sandoval County giving in detail 
the boundaries. 


*°Jbid., p. 87; New Mexico. Session Laws, 1905, p. 34. 
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Torrance County was created March 16, 1903. It in- 
cluded the eastern part of Valencia County, the eastern 
part of Bernalillo County, the northeastern corner of 
Socorro County, and the northwestern part of Lincoln 
County. The eastern and northern lines of Torrance 
County were slightly changed February 2, 1905." 

Leonard Wood County was the name applied to Guada- 
lupe County by an act passed March 16, 1903. The old 
Guadalupe County had been decreased in size at the time 
that Roosevelt County was created and had been enlarged 
by a part of the eastern part of Valencia County as a result 
of the creation of Torrance County. 

The Taos County and the Rio Arriba County boundary 
was changed February 20, 1905. The new line ran from 
the point where the old line crossed the Rio Grande; thence 
in a straight line to the north side of the house of Antonio 
Domingo Lucero; thence west crossing the Ojo Caliente 
River to the summit of the Hot Springs Mountains; thence 
north to the junction of the Cafiada de los Comanches with 
the Ojo Caliente River; then following the wagon road to 
the house of Juan Estevan Rodriguez at Tres Piedras; 
thence west with the arroyo of Tres Piedras one mile; thence 
north one mile; thence east to the present dividing line of 
the counties; and thence to the Colorado line.* 

The name of Leonard Wood County was changed Febru- 
ary 23, 1905 to that of Guadalupe County which had been 
the name of the county at an earlier time.** 


The northern boundary of Quay County was changed to 
the present line March 20, 1907. This change resulted in 
adding to Quay County a part of southern Union County 
and a part of southeastern San Miguel County. 

Curry County was organized February 25, 1909. It was 


®1New Mexico. Session Laws, 1908, p. 182; New Mexico. Session 
Laws, 1905, p. 2. 

®2New Mexico. Session Laws, 1908, p. 127. 

®8New Mexico. Session Laws, 1905, p. 39. 

647 bid., p. 57. 

*SNew Mexico. Session Laws, 1907, p. 123. 
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made from the southeastern part of Quay County and the 
northeastern part of Roosevelt County. No changes have 
been made in the boundaries of this county.” 

The eastern boundary of Sierra County was changed 
March 17, 1909 in such a manner as to include most of the 
southeastern part of Socorro County. However, this act 
was not approved by Congress and therefore did not become 
effective.*’ 


The Socorro County and the Lincoln County boundary 
was changed March 18, 1909. The northern part of the 
line was placed one row of townships to the east and the 
southern part of the line three rows of townships to the 
west, thus changing the boundary from the former straight 
line to the present irregular one by making a part of Lin- 
coln County a part of Socorro County and a part of Socorro 
County a part of Lincoln County. 


De Baca County was organized February 28, 1917 from 
parts of Chaves County, Guadalupe County, and Roosevelt 
County. 


The boundaries of Roosevelt County were changed Feb- 
ruary 28, 1917. The eastern part of the county was made 
a part of De Baca County and the northern part of Chaves 
County was made a part of Roosevelt County. 

Lea County was created March 7, 1917 from the eastern 
part of Chaves County and Eddy County.” 


The Socorro County and Grant County, and the Sierra 
County and Grant County lines were redefined March 12, 
1917. The object of the act was to make these lines more 
definite and easier to survey.” 

Hidalgo County was created February 25, 1919 out of 
the southern part of Grant County.” 


**New Mexico. Session Laws, 1909, p. 9. 
®*™New Mexico. Session Laws, 1909, p. 160. 
*8/bid., p. 326. See Map No. 10. 

*®°New Mexico. Session Laws, 1917, p. 41. 
707 bid., p. 108. 

"17 bid., p. 178. 

™2New Mexico. Session Laws, 1919, p. 11. 
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No. 10—New Mexico Counties in 1910 


Catron County was organized February 25, 1921 from 
the western part of Socorro County.” 

Harding County was created March 4, 1921. It was 
made up of a part of eastern Mora County and a part of 
southern Union County." 


"8New Mexico. Session Laws, 1921, p. 87. 
4] bid., p. 106. 
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NEW MEXICO TERRITORIAL AND STATE ACTS RELATING 
TO COUNTY BOUNDARIES 


ARIZONA 


References Page Remarks 
Sess. Laws 1859-60: 76 Arizona Co. created. 
Sess. Laws 1861-62: 16 Arizona Co. abolished. 
Sess. Laws 1862-63: 30 Arizona Co. re-created. 
Act of Cong. Feb. 24,1863 Arizona Co. abolished. 


BERNALILLO COUNTY 


Sess. Laws 1851-52: 292 Bernalillo Co. lines defined. The name of 
a Mexican Co., cont. with changed lines. 
Law not located but San Miguel Co. extended so as to include 
evidence certain. the eastern part of Bernalillo Co. 
Sess. Laws 1869-70: 44 Small area along southern border east of 
Rio Grande given to Valencia Co. 
Sess. Laws 1875-76: 38 Santa Ana Co. added to Bernalillo Co. 
Sess. Laws 1882 Santa Fe Co. western line defined. 
Sess. Laws 1889 Santa Fe western and southern line de- 
fined. 
Sess. Laws 1891 Santa Fé Co. southern line defined. 
Sess. Laws 1895: Bernalillo-Rio Arriba line changed—part 
of Rio Arriba Co. to Bernalillo Co. 
Sess. Laws 1897: Bernalillo-Guadalupe line changed—part 
of Bernalillo Co. to Guadalupe Co. 
Sess. Laws 1899: McKinley Co. created out of western part 
of Bernalillo Co. Valencia Co. given 
part of western part of Bernalillo Co. 
Sess. Laws 1901: McKinley Co. enlarged by part of Berna- 
lillo Co. east of original McKinley Co. 
Sess. Laws 1903: Sandoval Co. created from northern part 
of Bernalillo Co. 
Sess. Laws 1905: Rio Arriba Co. given part of northern 
Sandoval Co. 
Sess. Laws 1903: Torrance Co. given part of southern 
Bernalillo Co. 
Sess. Laws 1905: Torrance Co. given additional part of 
southern Bernalillo Co. 


CATRON COUNTY 


Catron Co. created out of the western part 
of Socorro Co. 
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CHAVES COUNTY 


Chaves Co. created out of the northeastern 
part of Lincoln Co. 

Lincoln Co. territory added to Chaves Co. 

Roosevelt Co. given part of northeastern 
Chaves Co. 

De Baca Co. given part of northern 
Chaves Co. 

Roosevelt Co. given part of eastern 
Chaves Co. 

Lea Co. given eastern part of Chaves Co. 


COLFAX COUNTY 


1868-69 : Mora Co. territory, northern part, taken 
for creation of Colfax. 
1875-76: Mora-Colfax line defined. 
1882: Mora-Colfax line defined. 
1893: Union Co. created including eastern part 
of Colfax Co. 
1895: Union Co. lines defined. 


CURRY COUNTY 


Quay Co., southeastern part, taken to form 
part of Curry Co. 

Roosevelt Co., northeastern part, taken to 
form part of Curry Co. 


DE BACA COUNTY 


Chaves Co., northern part, taken to form 
part of De Baca Co. 
Guadalupe Co., southeastern part, taken to 
form part of De Baca Co. 
Roosevelt Co., western part, taken to form 
part of De Baca Co. 


DONA ANA COUNTY 


. Laws 1851-52: 265 Socorro Co., southern part, taken to form 
Dofia Ana Co. 
. Laws 1851-52: 292 Dofia Ana Co. lines defined. 
Laws 1854—55: 57 Gadsden Purchase territory added to Dofia 
Ana Co. 
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Sess. Laws 1859-60: 
Sess. Laws 1861-62: 


Sess. Laws 1862-63: 
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76 


16 


30 


Act of Cong. Feb. 24, 1863 


Sess. 
Sess. 


Sess. 
Sess. 
Sess. 


Sess. 
Sess. 
Sess. 
Sess. 
Sess. 
Sess. 


Sess. 


Sess. 


Laws 
Laws 


Laws 
Laws 
Laws 


Laws 
Laws 
Laws 
Laws 
Laws 
Laws 


Laws 


Laws 


1866-67 : 
1867-68 : 


1869-70: 
1871-72: 
1878: 


1880: 
1880: 


1884 


1887: 


1867-68 : 


1880: 
1884: 


1901: 


1917: 


104 
88 


36 
4 
83 
8 
99 


39 


Arizona Co. formed from western part of 
Dofia Ana Co. 

Arizona Co. abolished and territory re- 
annexed to Dofia Ana Co. 

Arizona Co. re-established with same lines 
as under original act. 

Arizona Territory created. 

Socorro-Dofia Ana line defined. 

Grant Co. formed from western part of 
Dofia Ana Co. 

Socorro-Dofia Ana line defined. 

Socorro-Dofia Ana line defined. 

Lincoln Co. enlarged so as to include east- 
ern part of Dofia Ana Co. 

Socorro-Dojia line defined. 

Grant-Dofia Ana line defined. 
Sierra Co., southern part, formed from 
northeastern part of Doha Ana Co. 
Socorro Co. territory, isolated by establish- 
ment of Sierra Co., added to Dofia 
Ana Co. 

Lincoln-Dofia Ana line defined. 

Lincoln-Dofa Ana line defined. 

Otero Co., western part, formed from east- 
ern part of Dofia Ana Co. 

Luna Co., eastern part, formed from west- 
ern part of Dofia Ana Co. 


EDDY COUNTY 


Lincoln Co., southeastern part taken to 
form Eddy Co. 

Lincoln-Eddy line defined. 

Lea Co., southern part, formed from east- 
ern part of Eddy Co. 


GRANT COUNTY 


Dofia Ana Co., western part, taken to form 
Grant Co. 
Dofia Ana-Grant line defined. 

Sierra Co., western part, formed from 
northeastern part of Dofia Ana Co. 
Luna Co., western part, formed from 

southeastern part of Grant Co. 
Socorro-Grant line defined. 
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Sierra-Grant line defined. 
Sess. Laws 1919: 11 Hidalgo Co., formed from the southern 
part of Grant Co. 


GUADALUPE COUNTY (Leonard Wood Co., 1903-1905) 


. Laws 1891: 175 San Miguel Co., southern part, taken to 
form Guadalupe Co. 

. Laws 1893: 32 Above law re-enacted. 

. Laws 1897: 22 Bernalillo Co., eastern part, added to west- 
ern part of Guadalupe Co. 

. Laws 19038: 16 Quay Co., southern part, taken from north- 
eastern part of Guadalupe Co. 

. Laws 1903: 12 Roosevelt Co., northern part, taken from 
southeastern part of Guadalupe Co. 

. Laws 1903: Valencia Co., eastern part, added to Guaa- 
alupe Co. Name of Guadalupe Co. 
changed to Leonard Wood Co. 

. Laws : Leonard Wood Co. name changed to Guad- 
alupe Co. 

. Laws : De Baca Co., northwestern part, formed 
from the southeastern part of Guada- 
lupe Co. 


HARDING COUNTY 


: 106 Harding Co. created from the eastern part 
of Mora Co. and the southern part of 
Union Co. 


HIDALGO COUNTY 


11 Grant Co., southern part, taken to form 
Hidalgo Co. 


LEA COUNTY 
: 108 Chaves Co., southeastern part, taken to 
form the northern part of Lea Co. 
: 108 Eddy Co., eastern part, taken to form the 
southern part of Lea Co. 
LINCOLN COUNTY 


. Laws 1868-69: 20 Socorro Co., eastern part, taken to form 
Lincoln Co. 
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. Laws 1878: 83 Dofia Ana Co., eastern part, added to 
Lincoln Co., southern part. 
. Laws 1887: 39 Dofia Ana-Lincoln line defined. 
. Laws 1889: 92 Dofia Ana-Lincoln line defined. 
. Laws 1889: 202 Chaves Co. formed from the northeastern 
part of Lincoln Co. 
Eddy Co. formed from the southeastern 
part of Lincoln Co. 
Valencia Co., southeastern part, enlarged 
by part of northern Lincoln Co. 
Socorro-Lincoln line defined. 
Eddy-Lincoln line defined. 
Otero Co., eastern part, formed from 
southern Lincoln Co. 
Chaves Co., southwestern part, enlarged 
by addition of a part of Lincoln Co. 
Torrance Co., southern part, formed from 
northern part of Lincoln Co. 
Socorro Co., northeastern part, enlarged 
by addition from Lincoln Co. 
Socorro Co., southeastern part, diminished 
by addition to Lincoln Co. 


LUNA COUNTY 


70 Dona Ana Co., western part, taken to form 
eastern part of Luna Co. 
Grant Co., eastern part, taken to form the 
western part of Luna Co. 


MCKINLEY COUNTY 


Bernalillo Co., western part, taken to form 
McKinley Co. 
Bernalillo Co., western part, taken to en- 
large McKinley Co. 
Valencia Co., northwestern part, taken to 
form a part of the enlarged McKin- 
ley Co. 


MORA COUNTY 


Sess. Laws 1859-60: 76 Taos Co., eastern part, taken to form 
Mora Co. 

Act of Cong. Feb. 28,1861 Colorado Territory, southeastern part, 
formed from Mora Co., New Mexico. 
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Sess. Laws 1867-68: 106 Taos-Mora line defined. 

Sess. Laws 1868-69: 47 Colfax Co. formed from the northern part 
of Mora Co. 

Sess. Laws 1875-76: 162 Colfax-Mora line defined. 

Sess. Laws 1882: 176 San Miguel-Mora line defined. 

Sess. Laws 1882: 158 Colfax-Mora line defined. 

Sess. Laws 1889: 89 San Miguel-Mora line defined. 

Sess. Laws 1893: 68 Union Co., central part, taken from east- 
ern part of Mora Co. 

Sess. Laws 1921: 106 Harding Co., western part, taken from 
Mora Co. 


OTERO COUNTY 


Lincoln Co., southern part, taken to form 
eastern part of Otero Co. 

Dofia Ana Co., eastern part, taken to form 
western part of Otero Co. 


QUAY COUNTY 


Guadalupe Co., northeastern part, taken 
to form part of Quay Co. 

San Miguel Co., southeastern part taken 
to form northwestern part of Quay Co. 

Union Co., southern part, taken to form 
northern part of Quay Co. 

San Miguel Co., southeastern part, added 
to northwestern part of Quay Co. 
Union Co., southern part, taken to form 

addition to Quay Co. 
Curry Co., northern part, formed from 
southeastern part of Quay Co. 


RIO ARRIBA COUNTY 


1851-52: 291 Original county included the territory be- 

tween Taos Co., Santa Fé Co., and 
Santa Ana Co. 

1880: 103 Taos Co. west of the present western 
boundary added to Rio Arriba Co. 

1887: 88 San Juan Co. formed from the western 
part of Rio Arriba Co. 

1889: Santa Fé-Rio Arriba line defined. 

1895: 41 Bernalillo-Rio Arriba line defined. 
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. Laws 1903: 85 Santa Fé Co., northwestern part, taken to 
form part of Rio Arriba Co. 

. Laws 1905: 389 Taos-Rio Arriba line defined. 

. Laws 1905: 34 Sandoval Co. northern line redefined giv- 
ing territory to Rio Arriba Co. 


ROOSEVELT COUNTY 


12 Guadalupe Co., southeastern part, taken 
to form northern part of Roosevelt Co. 
Chaves Co., northeastern part, taken to 
form southern part of Roosevelt Co. 
Curry Co., southern part, formed from 
northeastern part of Roosevelt Co. 
De Baca Co., southeastern part formed 
from western part of Roosevelt Co. 
Chaves Co., northeastern part, added to 
Roosevelt Co. 


SANTA FE COUNTY 


. Laws 1851-52: 291 Original county included the territory be- 
tween Santa Ana Co., Rio Arriba Co., 
San Miguel Co., and Bernalillo Co. 
Sess. Laws 1863-64: 88 San Miguel-Santa Fé boundary defined. 
Sess. Laws 1868-69: 28 Rio Arriba Co., southeastern part, added 
to Santa Fé Co. 
Sess. Laws 1869-70: 40 Above law repealed. 
Sess. Laws 1882: Santa Fé Co. lines defined. 
Sess. Laws 1889: Santa Fé Co. lines defined. 
Sess. Laws 1891: Santa Fé Co. lines defined. 
Sess. Laws 1903: Rio Arriba Co. enlarged by addition from 
northwestern part of Santa Fé Co. 
Sess. Laws 1903: Torrance Co., northern part formed from 
southern part of Santa Fé Co. 


SANTA ANA COUNTY 


. Laws 1851-52: 292 Original county included territory between 
Rio Arriba Co., Santa Fé Co., and 
Bernalillo Co. 

. Laws 1875-76: 38 Bernalillo Co. enlarged by the addition of 
Santa Ana Co. 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY 


Sess. Laws 1860-61: 17 Rio Arriba Co., western part, taken to 
form southern part of San Juan Co. 
Taos Co., western part, taken to form 
northern part of San Juan Co. 
. Laws 1861-62: 16 San Juan Co. abolished. 
. Laws 1887: 38 Rio Arriba Co., western part, taken to 
form San Juan Co. 


SANDOVAL COUNTY 


87 Bernalillo Co., northern part, taken to 
form Sandoval Co. 

84 Rio Arriba Co., addition from the north- 
ern part of Sandoval Co. 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY 


1851-52: 291 Original county included territory between 
Taos Co., Santa Fé Co., and Bernalillo 
Co. 

1863-64: 88 San Miguel-Santa Fé line defined. 

San Miguel Co. extended so as to include 
the eastern part of Bernalillo Co. and 
Valencio Co., and the northeastern 
part of Socorro Co. 

Mora-San Miguel line defined. 

Santa Fé-San Miguel line defined. 

Mora-San Miguel line defined. 

Santa-Fé-San Miguel line defined. 

Guadalupe Co. formed from the south- 
eastern part of San Miguel Co. 

Union Co., southern part, formed from the 
eastern part of San Miguel Co. 

Guadalupe Co., northern part, added to 
San Miguel Co. when Quay Co. was 
created. 

Torrance Co., northern part included south- 
western part of San Miguel Co. 

Torrance Co., northern part, enlarged by 
additional part from southwestern 
San Miguel Co. 

Quay Co., northwestern part, addition of 
southeastern part of San Miguel Co. 
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. Laws 1851-52: 


. Laws 1851-52: 


. Laws 1866-67: 
. Laws 1868-69: 


. Laws 1869-70: 
. Laws 1871-72: 
1886: 
1884: 


. Laws 
. Laws 


. Laws 
. Laws 


. Laws 


. Laws 


. Laws 


. Laws 


1887: 
1893: 
1899: 
1903: 
1905: 


1909: 


SOCORRO COUNTY 


Dona Ana Co. formed from the southern 
part of Socorro Co. 

Socorro Co. territory included that be- 
tween Valencia Co. and Socorro Co. 

San Miguel Co. extended so as to incluae 
part of northeastern Socorro Co. 

Dona Ana-Socorro line defined. 

Lincoln Co. formed from the eastern part 
of Socorro Co. 

Dofia Ana-Socorro line defined. 

Donia Ana-Socorro line defined. 

Dofia Ana-Socorro line defined. 

Sierra Co., northern part, formed from 
southern part of Socorro Co. 

Dofia Ana-Socorro line defined. 

Lincoln-Socorro line defined. 

Otero Co., northwestern part, formed from 
southeastern part of Socorro Co. 

Torrance Co., southwestern part, formed 
from northeastern part of Socorro Co. 

Torrance Co., southwestern part, addition 
from northeastern Socorro Co. 

Sierra Co., eastern part, enlarged by ad- 
dition from southern Socorro Co., but 
law not ratified by Congress. 

Lincoln Co., northwestern part, taken to 
form part of northeastern Socorro Co. 

Lincoln Co., southwestern part, addition 
made from southeastern Socorro Co. 

Grant-Socorro line defined. 

Catron Co. created out of western part of 
Socorro Co. 


SIERRA COUNTY 


Socorro Co., southern part, formed north- 
ern part of Sierra Co. 

Grant Co., northeastern part, formed west- 
ern part of Sierra Co. 

Dona Ana Co., northwestern part, formed 
southeastern part of Sierra Co. 

Socorro Co., southern part, added to east- 
ern’ part of Sierra Co. but not ratified 
by Congress. 

Grant-Sierra line defined. 
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TAOS COUNTY 


. Laws 1851-52: The original county included the territory 
north of San Miguel Co., Santa Fé Co., 
and Rio Arriba Co. 

. Laws 1859-60: Mora Co. formed from the eastern part 
of Taos Co. 

. Laws 1867-68: Mora-Taos line defined. 

. Laws 1880: Rio Arriba Co., northwestern part, en- 
larged by addition of all that part of 
Taos Co. west of the present western 

, line. 
1901: Rio Arriba-Taos line, description changed. 
1905: Rio Arriba-Taos line defined. 


TORRANCE COUNTY 


132 Bernalillo Co., eastern part, taken to form 
northern part of Torrance Co. 
Santa Fé Co., southern part, taken to form 
northern part of Torrance Co. 
San Miguel Co., southwestern part, taken 
to form northeastern part of Torrance 
Co. 
Valencia Co., eastern part, taken to form 
central part of Torrance Co. 
Lincoln Co., northwestern part, taken to 
form southeastern part of Torrance Co. 
Socorro Co., northeastern part, taken to 
form southwestern part of Torrance 
Co. 
Sess. Laws San Miguel Co., southwestern part, addi- 
tion made to Torrance Co. 
Valencia Co., eastern part, addition made 
to Torrance Co. 
Socorro Co., northeastern part, addition 
made to Torrance Co. 


UNION COUNTY 


Sess. Laws Colfax Co., eastern part taken to from 
northern part of Union Co. 
Mora Co., eastern part, taken to form 
central part of Union Co. 
San Miguel Co., eastern part, taken to 
form southern part of Union Co. 
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. Laws 1895: 43 Union Co. lines defined. 

. Laws 1903: 16 Quay Co., northern part, formed from 
southern part of Union Co. 

. Laws 1907: 123 Quay Co., northern part, enlarged from 
the southern part of Union Co. 


VALENCIA COUNTY 


1851-52: 292 Original county included the territory be- 
tween Bernalillo Co. and Socorro Co. 

San Miguel Co., southern part, enlarged 

to include eastern part of Valencia Co. 

. Laws 1869-70: Bernalillo Co., southern part, added to 
Valencia Co. 

. Laws 1893 : Lincoln Co., northern part, added to Va- 
lencia Co. 

. Laws 1903: Guadalupe Co., western part, enlarged by 
addition from eastern part of Valen- 
cia Co. 

. Laws 1903: Torrance Co., central part, formed from 
eastern part of Valencia Co. 

. Laws 1905: Torrance Co., western part, addition from 
eastern part of Valencia Co. 





